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Message from 
The President of the United States 


to the Governors’ Conference 


in its Fifty-third Annual Meeting 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


May 27, 1961 


TO THE GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE: 


I wANT to extend my personal greetings to the 1961 Governors’ 


Conference. 


Your meeting in Hawaii, appropriately, is on one of the Nation’s 
newest frontiers amid vigorous economic development and genuine 
human understanding. It is also a timely recognition of the insepa- 
rable link of this Nation with the rising peoples throughout Asia. 


I wish every success to your Conference and know that it will ex- 
emplify the strength and capacity of our free society. 


Joun F. KENNEDY 





Welcome to Hawai 


Address by the Governor of Hawaii 


William F. Quinn 


to the Fifty-third Annual Meeting of the 
Governors’ Conference, Honolulu, Hawaii 


June 26, 1961 


DIsTINGUISHED GOVERNORS, Ladies and Gentle- 
men: 

Welcome to Hawaii! I greet you on behalf 
of the people of this new state with all the 
friendliness and aloha for which our people 
are justly famed. 

Your decision to hold this Fifty-third Na- 
tional Governors’ Conference in Hawaii and 
the high attendance here testifies to the 
warmth with which Hawaii has been received 
into the family of states and is one of the most 
significant salutes to our statehood. 

We and Alaska (whose Governor Egan we 
will miss at our deliberations) are undergoing 
the unique experience of building a new state 
—an experience I know many of you are watch- 
ing with great interest. 


THE GOVERNMENT'S STRUCTURE 

Our governmental structure under our new 
constitution is simple and clean-cut—the envy 
of many of my colleagues at this Conference 
table. We are limited to no more than twenty 
major departments, with department heads ap- 
pointed by the Governor and confirmed by the 
Senate. Judges are appointed by the Governor 
for a term of years. 

Only the Governor, Lieutenant Governor 
and legislature are elected. 

This simplified organization, splendid in 
concept, is also the source of our greatest ad- 
ministrative headache. Shortly after statehood, 
a reorganization bill was adopted putting the 
constitutional structure into effect. One hun- 
dred and four departments, agencies and com- 
missions are being compressed into eighteen 


departments with all the attendant disloca- 
tions, disruptions in lines of authority, and dis- 
satisfactions. 

Hawaii has run the spectrum from mon- 
archy to provisional government to republic to 
territory to statehood. Evidences of the high 
concentration of power in the central govern- 
ment remain. We have a single department of 
education, supported by the state, operating all 
public schools within the state. We have 
deemed this worth preserving because it pro- 
vides about the same level of education in all 
urban and rural areas. We have none of the 
problems attendant upon multiple school dis- 
tricts. 

Another aspect of historical centralization 
that has proven beneficial is our county and 
municipal structure. Each major island is a 
county (one county consists of three islands 
and another of two) and there are no separate 
and overlapping municipalities. This entire is- 
land of Oahu, 640 square miles, is under a sin- 
gle municipal government with a model home 
rule charter recently adopted. 


HAWAIL’S RAPID GROWTH 

State planning is a major state staff function. 
Our planning department has designed a 
twenty-year plan for state development, re- 
cently adopted by the legislature; the first such 
plan, I’m told, in the states. 

Hawaii has had a rate of growth in its 
economy and population during the past dec- 
ade considerably higher than that of the 
nation. 

Major contributors to this growth have been 
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a fantastic increase in tourism, a rapid rise in 
commercial and residential construction and a 
steady growth in diversified manufacturing 
and agriculture. 

I wanted to tell you something of our new 
state which you honor with your visit because 
I thought it would interest you and because I 
am very proud of it. 


THE MIXTURE OF RACES 

But above all, lam proud of our people. I’m 
sure you have observed the happy faces wher- 
ever you go, faces that reflect the Malayan, Ori- 
ental, Polynesian and Caucasian ancestry of 
their owners. Waves of immigration, from 
America, China, Japan, Korea, Portugal, the 
Philippines and other places rolled up on the 
shores of these lovely islands, each adding 
strength and vigor to the blood of the noble 
Polynesians who were our first inhabitants. 
To the Polynesian all the successor races owe 
that deep seated respect for human dignity 
which has come to be known as the spirit of 
aloha. 

You will find the mixture of races in our 
society reflected in the various cultures and cus- 
toms which are the character of Hawaii. Trav- 
elling through town you will see cathedrals, 
temples, and synagogues. At the social func- 
tions which we have arranged for your enjoy- 
ment you will eat with forks, with chopsticks, 
and, those of you who can overcome western 
fastidiousness, with fingers. 

You will see our charming women (and 
I hope your wives and the women of your 


parties) wearing sport clothes, muumuus, 
Chinese _ slit 


kimonos, and_ sophisticated 
dresses. 

This crucible of cultures was a significant 
factor in our statehood cause. The United 
States realized the growing importance of the 
Pacific world and what a dramatic demonstra- 
tion of the American ideal it would be to ex- 
tend full citizenship to our multi-racial people 
out in the middle of the vast Pacific. 

So exciting was the concept that Congress 
quickly followed statehood with the establish- 
ment of a federally supported East-West center 
at the University of Hawaii—an academic and 


technical training center designed to bring 
scholars and technicians from Asia and Amer- 
ica together here in Hawaii where the people, 
climate, culture and customs are conducive to 
maximum understanding between the ancient 
and diverse civilizations of the orient and the 
occident. 

The visit of the Governors of the United 
States to this crossroads of the Pacific which is, 
happily, the newest state, focuses a national 
spotlight on this awakening and vibrant Pacific 
area. Much of the future history of our planet 
will be written by and about states and coun- 
tries bordering this mighty ocean. 


IMPACT OF THE OCEAN 

The ocean has enormous power to do great 
damage, as we have learned from time to time 
and most recently in our devastating and 
tragic tidal wave of last year. I hope some of 
you will be able to visit Hilo while you are 
here—to see the extent of the damage and also 
the rapid recovery of a valiant and resilient 
community. The vast expanses of the ocean 
can have crushing consequences upon our in- 
sular community, too, when ships stop run- 
ning, as you have seen. We take a terrible beat- 
ing when a labor dispute halts our ocean 
freight and passenger service, not only because 
of immediate commodity shortages and an im- 
pact on tourism and the sugar and pineapple 
industries, but also because the service to Ha- 
waii is unsubsidized and increased costs are 
passed directly to our people. I am terribly 
sorry that those of you who planned to come 
by ship were deprived of the opportunity to 
enjoy a truly glorious vacation voyage. I invite 
you to return again so that you may enjoy this 
delightful experience. 

I suppose our islands are the newest land in 
the world, for volcanoes on our big island of 
Hawaii are still pouring out lava, forming new 
mass above the sea, which ten thousand years 
from now will be heavy with topsoil. Villages, 
roads, and fertile fields have been crushed and 
covered by the inexorable rumbling move- 
ment of molten lava. However, lava flows only 
a few years old have been cultivated and have 
yielded rich harvests, 





HAWAII’S MOTTO 


I can’t tell you how thrilled our people are 
that you are here, or how anxious they are to 
catch a glimpse of the Governors of our sister 
states. It is our first opportunity to become 
acquainted. 

One of the great kings of the Kamehameha 
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dynasty gives me a closing thought relevant to 
these days of international terror and interna- 
tional blackmail. Kamehameha III said it 120 
years ago. It is just as true now as it was then, 
and is hailed proudly as the motto of our state 
—‘“Ua mau ke ea o ka aina i ka pono’’—““The 
Life of the land is perpetuated in righteous- 
ness.” 





Tasks of the Governors’ Conference 


Address by the Chairman of the Governors’ Conference 


Stephen L. R. McNichols 


Governor of Colorado 


at the Fifty-third Annual Meeting of the Governors’ Conference, 


June 26, 1961 


GOVERNOR QuiNN, My Distinguished Fellow 
Governors of the Sovereign States, and Their 
Ladies, the Wonderful People of the State of 
Hawaii, Ladies and Gentlemen. 

This Fifty-third Annual Meeting of the Na- 
tional Governors’ Conference has been given 
an auspicious beginning by the gracious wel- 
come extended to us by the warmhearted citi- 
zens of Hawaii. There is a precious ingredient 
here. Meeting in the newest state, on the far 
Pacific frontier of our nation, gives us an Op- 
portunity for rededication. The air is electric 
with promise of the future. There is warmth 
and there is spirit. 1 am sure our deliberations 
will benefit from this dynamic, youthful, ex- 
citing setting. 


THE OBLIGATIONS HAVE BROADENED 

Perhaps we really need this extra inspira- 
tion, this symbolism, provided now by Hawaii 
and Alaska. Those of us who have been in 
public life the past decade or two have been 
involved in a great transition. We have seen 
our nation face new and unique challenges— 
challenges which it did not seek but which the 
world expects it to meet. 

We have watched our state governments 
take on more of the tasks of self-government, 
strengthening the unique federal-state rela- 
tionship that is the keystone of our system. 

This Conference does not exist for mere 
social or fraternal purposes. Its work has 
changed as the work of America has changed. 
Since we Governors must now concern our- 
selves with America’s external as well as her 
internal problems, the main concern of this 
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organization is now both external and internal. 

Our obligations have broadened. In the past 
two years we have even found ourselves thrust 
into the role of traveling ambassadors of the 
American system of citizen government. 

As citizens who have been given high office 
by our fellow citizens, and as holders of an of- 
fice that is by its very nature close to the needs 
and ambitions of our own people, I believe we 
are uncommonly equipped to serve as the grass 
roots representatives of our nation. 

Just as we are close to people in our own 
daily work, we have attempted to cut through 
the staid patterns of protocol and tradition that 
have guided the form of foreign relations for 
many years. For now is a time of real substance 
as well as form. We find the world does not fit 
our pre-conceived plans for it. Other nations 
have ideas of their own for their own destinies. 
We have discovered that slogans with a “made 
in America” ring to them may not be listened 
to beyond our borders. 


THE LATIN AMERICAN VISIT 

The most dramatic event of the past year’s 
activities of this Conference was the tour of 
Argentina and Brazil by twenty-eight of us. We 
see here, for the second year in a row, the grow- 
ing impact of foreign affairs on the lives of all 
Americans. 

It is important to us that we Governors know 
the tensions and problems of the world. 

And it is apparently important to the emerg- 
ing and developing countries to get an oppor- 
tunity to see that unique American office- 
holder—the state Governor—and to learn how 





the American Governor fits into our famous 
federal-state political system. 

Our trip to Argentina and Brazil, as the 
guests of the host countries, was a great success 
in both these respects. It was also precedent- 
making, for this is the largest group of Gover- 
nors ever to leave the shores of our home na- 
tion on an official mission. 

We “discovered” Latin America and South 
America at a propitious time. As we traveled, 
as we saw the great potential and the great con- 
trasts in living standards of these vast coun- 
tries, we did not know that soon after our 
return American foreign policy would—by 
the sheer force of events—shift its direction 
dramatically toward our neighbors to the 
South. 

Many of us came home as evangelists, carry- 
ing the message of a neglected continent. We 
saw the promise of South America, and we also 
saw the raw materials of revolution and unrest 
there. 


OTHER CONFERENCE PROJECTS 

Other projects of this organization during 
the past year have been aimed at giving our na- 
tion greater strength and stability at home. We 
lent our support to establish sounder financing 
and planning for a better American highway 
system. We put our strength, our ideas and our 
experience behind the Area Redevelopment 
program to strengthen the soft spots in the eco- 
nomic fabric of our nation. 

Since 1908 this organization has risen to the 
challenges facing internal America. We will be 
facing one of the most shocking of those chal- 
lenges this week when we consider action on 
the national menace posed by rising juvenile 
delinquency. I will come to this point in a 
moment. 


SOLIDARITY OF THE HEMISPHERE 

Those of us who traveled in South America 
late last year came home with the conviction 
that our nation must develop stronger and 
more intimate ties with our national neighbors 
to the South. 

We share many traditions with these coun- 
tries. We started out as part of a colonial em- 
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pire, just as they did. We carved civilization 
out of the wilderness, just as they have done 
and are doing. We gave our citizens economic 
as well as political freedom, just as they are 
trying to do in different ways. We had our 
revolution, just as these countries have had 
and are continuing to have revolutions. 

Our destiny is tied with theirs. Recent events 
have brought this home to us with crushing 
reality. For human, as well as political reasons, 
we can no longer afford to let this subcontinent 
lag behind us. We dare not let it remain a vast 
testing ground for the flames of internal or 
external subversion, flames sparked by poverty, 
fanned by ignorance and blown out of control 
by weak or inept or vicious governments. 

There is much that we could and should be 
doing—ranging from offering technical farm 
aid to developing mutual trade relations. But 
there is one area in which we cannot start soon 
enough, for it will be years before we can see 
the results of a comparatively small invest- 
ment now. 


A KEY NEED: TEACHER EXCHANGES 

Many of our American neighbors are sur- 
rounded by inhospitable jungle. Others live 
at the latitude of the highest peaks, handi- 
capped by cold and poor soil. Still others strug- 
gle against extreme heat. In vast areas water is 
lacking. 

In spite of these and other handicaps, our 
neighbors are helping themselves very effec- 
tively to achieve a better life for everyone. 
There is a growing awareness that man’s abil- 
ity to control his environment is built on edu- 
cation. Thus in every Hispanic country we 
visited there has been a substantial increase 
during recent years in the funds granted by 
the national government for the support of 
education. 

Brazil is an outstanding example of this. In 
a recent four-year period the national appro- 
priation for education increased 194 per cent. 
Other examples are Peru, where the increase 
in four years was 106 per cent; Chile, with a 
169 per cent increase; and Colombia, where 
education appropriations increased 122 per 
cent. It is clear that our friends are making 
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great and effective efforts to give to their peo- 
ples the knowledge and skills they need 
to develop their resources and build better 


lives. 

But this is not enough. The task is simply 
too huge for the present level of effort—and 
time for solving it is not comfortably on our 
side. We can build a bridge of understanding 
between our peoples, destroy seedbeds of com- 
munism, and help the South American coun- 
tries help themselves with a vastly enlarged 
teacher exchange program between the South 
American countries and our country. 

Their children are trained in the great His- 
panic tradition. Our education has been 
strongly influenced by the Anglo-Saxon tradi- 
tion. Without in any way jeopardizing these 
two great heritages, we must work through our 
schools on both continents to build a new gen- 
eration whose people will know each other 
better, and be prepared to cooperate more ef- 
fectively for our mutual welfare. 

To this end, the group of Governors which 
had the privilege of visiting the other Ameri- 
can republics proposes that each of the fifty 
states develop an exchange of teachers with our 
neighbors who are the cultural heirs of Spain 
and Portugal. Each state would send out teach- 
ers as its unofficial ambassadors, and in return 
would receive teachers in its schools each year. 
The visiting teachers would bring to the com- 
munities in which they teach a new awareness 
of the common heritage and the common goals 
of the peoples of the Americas. 

America has had such exchanges for many 
years, but primarily in cooperation with Eng- 
land and other European countries. We need 
to change both the scope and the direction of 
these efforts. 

Now we must develop a new sense of unity 
and common purpose in our own hemisphere. 
Carefully selected teachers exchanged between 
us and the South American republics will 
vastly increase mutual respect and understand- 
ing—and this will strengthen us immeasurably 
in the struggle that looms before democracy 
in the years ahead. From mutual coopera- 
tion grows common strength, trust and prog- 


Tess. 


A PROGRAM TO COMBAT 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 

Threats to our way of life come from within 
as well as from without our borders. One of 
the most insidious of these is growing in inten- 
sity with each passing week. No question cries 
out more for attention from this Conference 
than the problem of juvenile delinquency. 
This is a social cancer in our midst. 

To paraphrase, ‘““What doth it profit a man 
to gain the whole world and to lose his own 
children.” This threatens America today. The 
children of our nation are in danger of losing 
themselves in the loose morals of crime and 
vandalism. We are in danger of creating a new 
underworld—an upholstered underworld float- 
ing on vandalism, disrespect. for the law and 
moral misbehavior—if we do not do something 
immediately to correct the alarming trend to- 
ward crime that is edging our nation toward a 
new and less desirable kind of America. 

Almost a million of our youngsters now ap- 
pear in court for crimes before they are 17. 
Estimates of boys in trouble run as high as one- 
in-five. In 1959, young people accounted for 64 
per cent of car thefts, 52 per cent of burglaries, 
49 per cent of larcenies and 26 per cent of 
robberies. The cost in property destruction is 
only exceeded by the cost in human destruc- 
tion—warped, distorted lives, wrecked families, 
and lives spent as public charges. 

But the most appalling fact of all is that these 
statistics have shown alarming increase since 
1948. What will the next ten years bring if 
something is not done? That is the bottomless 
pit we are now peering into. 

We have not had a concentrated national 
effort to solve this growing cancer destroying 
our youth and our nation’s future. We need 
one. We need one that works on the local, state 
and national levels. Last year this Conference 
resolved on this question. Now we have set up 
a committee to pursue the problem and to find 
solutions. 

We must concentrate on education. We 
must find how to prepare our young people 
for an increasingly complex and automated 
economy. We must eliminate arbitrary and ar- 





tificial bars to gainful employment. We must 
develop our techniques—and train the tech- 
nicians—to offer rehabilitation and treatment. 
We must provide jobs for an ever-increasing 
flood of young people. 

We must face the fact that unemployment 
among youth 25 and under is three times that 
for adults. We must provide opportunity to 
this army of discontented youngsters, anxious 
to find a productive life but drifting into trou- 
ble due to the lack of know-how to cope with 
our very complex and involved civilization. 

Much is being done. But it is being done on 
an isolated, trial-and-error basis. We need to 
coordinate our efforts. We need to trade ideas 
and projects. We need to experiment, we need 
to dare, and we need to innovate. 


THREE MAJOR TASKS 

We must examine our present methods of 
dealing with the delinquent offender before 
our current programs are totally swamped by 
the influx of the new tide of potential delin- 
quents that is now rising. The fact that we are 
not now keeping pace with the problem should 
lead us to be especially critical about the ade- 
quacy of our current methods. 

As I see it, we have three major tasks to 
perform: 

1. Exchange information; 

2. Deal with the sources of delinquency; 

3. Mobilize our resources and develop effec- 
tive new approaches. 

We can no longer afford to handle our local 
delinquency problems without drawing on the 
experience and the new methods being devel- 
oped elsewhere. We have learned in other pro- 
grams how the taxpayers’ dollar can be 
stretched through cooperation and exchange of 
ideas. We need to build up a much more ade- 
quate system for exchanging information 
among states and local communities to imple- 
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ment new procedures. We need to develop a 
consultative, hand-in-glove program with the 
federal government that can lead to total 
rather than spotty progress in solving this na- 
tional problem. 

I do not propose to relieve or shift either the 
burdens or the jurisdiction and the responsi- 
bility of the states in this program. 

This is a unique local, state and national 
problem. The Conference is 
uniquely qualified to tie together efforts at all 
levels to solve it. We must do this or let our 
responsibilities in this area devolve to the na- 
tional government a few short years from now, 
when only drastic remedies can be employed 
because of the sheer size of the problem. 


Governors’ 


THE CONFERENCE: 
ARM OF DEMOCRACY 

I have limited my remarks today to topics I 
consider the most urgent facing this Confer- 
ence. You noted also, I hope, that I have em- 
phasized work facing this Conference rather 
than achievements already recorded. 

I hope you share my feeling that our nation 
faces large and specific challenges, particularly 
here in our own hemisphere, and that these 
challenges should receive the attention they 
demand if the future of our nation is to be 
protected. 

In closing, and before introducing the chair- 
men of our various committees, let me thank 
you for giving me this opportunity to serve. I 
hope I have lived up to the trust which you 
gave me last year. I have great hopes for the fu- 
ture of this Conference. I have viewed it as an- 
other weapon in democracy’s arsenal, another 
device of self-government that can help lead 
America and the world into a new era of peace, 
freedom and progress for all mankind. 

On behalf of Marjorie, myself, and my fam- 
ily, I thank you. 





‘Testing Our Will 


Address by the Vice President of the United States 


Lyndon B. Johnson 


at the State Dinner of the Fifty-third Annual Meeting 
of the Governors’ Conference, June 27, 1961 


I BRING you the greetings and the good wishes 
of the President of the United States. 

We are meeting here today to strengthen our 
ties of cooperative democracy. Our objective 
must be now—as always—to work together. We 
are both instrumentalities of the same people— 
whether we represent state or federal govern- 
ment. And however our problems may differ in 
some respects, we both share the same passion- 
ate desire that our nation survive in peace and 
in freedom. 

Our nation must, can, and will survive, and 
to assure this goal it is incumbent upon us to 
work together in understanding unity. 

The time has come for some plain speaking 
about our relations with Russia. I intend to 
be candid; but I have no desire to be bellig- 
erent. 

Four compelling reasons require us now to 
state our aims clearly and frankly. 

There must be no miscalculation in Moscow 
of our purposes or policies. 

The American people must fully understand 
the serious issues that threaten new tensions in 
world affairs. 

Our allies are entitled to the assurance that 
no bluster or intimidation will make us discard 
our obligations and our commitments. 

By the same token, we wish to reassure the 
neutral and uncommitted nations that while 
we refuse to yield under pressure we remain 
unshaken in our devotion to peace and un- 
wearied in our search for a peaceful settlement 
of disputes. 

For all these reasons it is necessary to 
discuss the present crisis with the gravity 
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appropriate to the great issues now in the 
balance. 


FIRM BUT NOT BELLIGERENT 

When the new Administration took office 
in January, it knew that no smooth passage 
with Russia could be expected. But we were 
ready to avoid all hasty or premature 
judgments. 

We deliberately avoided a competition in 
invective with Russia’s leaders. 

We sought out every chance to strengthen 
the hopes for peace. 

We were under no illusion that the Com- 
munist empire would abandon its strategy of 
world domination. 

But we knew that Russia sometimes ac- 
cepted a truce in this campaign. We stood 
ready to welcome such an interlude of coopera- 
tion in the hope that it would bring a merciful 
respite to this harassed generation and would 
give creative diplomacy the opportunity to 
strengthen the ramparts of peace. 

It is essential to understand these objectives 
of American policy if we are to measure recent 
events in their correct significance. 

We were not looking for a quarrel. Our 
hand was firm and unafraid; but it was 
clenched in no angry defiance. We were eager 
to make more than one friendly gesture across 
the barricades of fear and hate if only we could 
have some assurance of a reciprocal desire for 
peace in Moscow. 

Against this background let us now look at 
the sombre sequence of events that have dark- 
ened the world scene. 





SOVIETS VERSUS UNITED NATIONS 

Let us look first at the United Nations. 

We had been given ample warning long be- 
fore January that the Soviet Union was en- 
gaged in a campaign against the United Na- 
tions. 

What had produced this enmity? It was the 
demonstration by the United Nations that it 
could take effective action in a crisis. 

Something like 25,000 men were sent to the 
Congo under the authority of the United Na- 
tions. No single nation could have put such a 
force into the Congo without arousing a hos- 
tility that would have swept across a large 
part of Africa and endangered the peace of 
the world. 

The United Nations may have made mis- 
takes in the Congo. But it is immensely more 
important to remember that the presence of 
the United Nations averted many great dan- 
gers from Africa and thereby reduced the op- 
portunities open to Russia to exploit these ten- 
sions for its own advantage. And we can begin 
to see the constructive and moderating results 


of the United Nations presence in the Congo. 
There is now room for hope that the Congolese 
will be able to work out their future in their 


own way. 

That is the real, though unavowed, reason 
for Russia’s anger at Secretary-General Ham- 
marskjold. 

The Soviet Union complains that he has 
ceased to be impartial. What she really cannot 
forgive is his success. 

Russia often boasts of her respect for the new 
nations of Asia and Africa. These nations voted 
overwhelmingly against Russia’s case and in 
favor of the undiminished authority of the 
Secretary-General. 

They know that Russia's attempt to discredit 
the Secretary-General is only the first stage of 
a more ambitious campaign to weaken the en- 
tire secretariat and to destroy the power of the 
United Nations. Its many members see the 
United Nations as their best forum for making 
their needs and their hopes known to mankind. 
[hey intend therefore to continue to resist the 
Russian campaign; and we intend to stay at 
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their side in defending the full authority of the 
Charter and the United Nations. 


AGGRESSION IN LAOS 

Look now at Laos. 

Let us remember that Laos is not merely a 
country; it is a gate through which other na- 
tions in Asia can be attacked. That is why all 
this Communist pressure has been brought 
against Laos. 

Russian diplomacy has been the ally of Com- 
munist power. Endless delays and evasions 
have been caused by Russia as obstacles to an 
effective cease-fire; and twenty-four plane loads 
of equipment arrived in Laos the very day that 
the Communists made one of their loudest pro- 
fessions of peace. 

It is not easy to forget this record even 
though we are still hopeful that the problems 
of Laos will soon be settled by a conference that 
will bring repose and security to this divided 
and unhappy land. 


A GROWING THREAT 

Look now at Latin America. 

There is no need to concentrate on Cuba 
alone. Disturbing evidence exists that Russia 
is trying to spread her influence throughout 
the hemisphere. The threat is growing, and it 
can be ignored only at our peril. It is one meas- 
ure of the new audacity of Russian policy that 
it is making this bid for power in our own 
family of American states. 

We shall help our Latin American friends to 
resist this Communist intrusion; and we want 
the whole world to know that we shall extend 
this help—not because we fear Communism, 
but because we honor democracy. 

We shall not idly watch unfair campaigns 
against democracy in our hemisphere. 


SNARL IN DiSARMAMENT 

Look now at disarmament. 

Every time we seem to be approaching an 
agreement, Russia has raised new objections 
and invented new pretexts for delay. Some- 
times she has not even bothered to give an 
excuse for changing her position. 

Now she has claimed a right of veto that 
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would make it impossible for inspection and 
control to be carried out on Russian soil. 

We are ready to accept the international con- 
trol system which Russia cynically rejects. 

here is no merit in Russia’s argument that 
the three-headed control administration which 
it advocates would give an important task of 
leadership to the proposed neutral member. 


For even this neutral could do nothing inside 
Russia of which Russia did not approve and of 
which she had not previously signified her 


approval. 

Thus in practical terms the Russian veto 
would be absolute. The United States would 
have to risk its nuclear security on an un- 
policed and unsupervised control system from 
which Russia could easily escape. 

That explains the current crisis in the test 
ban negotiations. 


THE MOST SERIOUS CHALLENGE 

Look now at Berlin. 

This is the most serious challenge of all. We 
are ready to live with the present situation in 
Berlin; we are ready to improve it; we are 
ready to strengthen it as a security for peace. 
But we are not ready to run away from Berlin 
under Russian threats. Let that central fact be 
clear to everyone. 

If Russia has any proposal for Berlin that 
will genuinely safeguard the freedom of the 
people of West Berlin and does not attempt to 
destroy the rights of others by her own uni- 
lateral action, that proposal has not been made. 

No avenue of peace will be closed by us and 
we shall nourish every opportunity that will 
give reason and diplomacy a chance to work 
their healing process. 

But the deeds of peace are strangely and 
alarmingly Russian conduct. 
Russia talks endlessly of peace but behind these 
fair words are the ugly realities of division and 


absent from 


discord, of subversion and pressure, of ambi- 
tion and danger. 

We invite Russia to match fair words by 
honest deeds. Our resporse will be swift and 
unmistakable. It will be a response that will 
bring genuine peace much closer for all man- 


kind. 


Is not this journey toward peace worth mak- 
ing? We await Russia’s answer. 


THE CENTRAL PROBLEM 

Let us look finally at the central problem of 
the Communist challenge. 

The best allies of Communism are pov- 
erty, disease, illiteracy, injustice. These are the 
great recruiting agents of every Communist 
advance. 

Social justice is an insurance against the 
sweep of revolutionary doctrines. Our foreign 
aid program is a brave beginning and an essen- 
tial prelude to this heightened campaign 
against Communism—as well as a proud affir- 
mation of our own faith in the power of free 
nations to win any fair contest against the 
challenge of Communism. 

If we are not ready to carry the burden of 
foreign aid, will our friends believe that we 
will be willing to carry the far greater burdens 
that may yet be necessary to save world peace? 
Above all, will Russia believe us? 

I will never forget the conditions I saw in 
Senegal, a proud country on the coast of West 
Africa, a few months ago—the misery I saw in 
the lives of those people, and the hope I saw 
in their faces. This misery is one of the reasons 
why we start out with such a handicap in our 
relations with Guinea, one of the keys to the 
new Africa, and a nation where our support of 
the emerging peoples is now beginning to be 
understood. Three years ago the Communists 
began in Guinea to create a national airline, 
with Soviet planes; a modern railway; a Soviet 
Technological Institute; a national printing 
plant, financed by East Germany; a rice cul- 
ture program, sponsored by Communist Chi- 
nese; and over 100 million dollars in long-term 
credits, accompanied by some 1200 Commu- 
nist technicians in key spots. 

If 1200 Communist soldiers had been sent to 
Guinea, the American people would know 
how to respond. If the Soviet Union had built 
a missile base instead of a stadium in Jakarta— 
or if the Communists had provided Yemen 
with MIG’s instead of a modern port and high- 
way—we would recognize the threat to the free 
world’s security. If they were sending tanks and 





planes into Vietnam instead of guerrillas, we 
would not hesitate to undertake its defense. 
But judging from the cool or hostile attitude 
of so many toward our help to others resisting 
aggression these non-military threats to free- 
dom are not yet fuily understood. 

The Communists know this. They know we 
will stand firm at Berlin. They know we will 
resist any overt aggression. But they do not 
think we will halt their “wars of liberation,” 
the process of internal decay and disorder 
which converts the hope of new and less- 
developed countries into the chaos and despair 
on which Communism feeds and fattens. 

In war, the aggressor has the initiative—and 
this nation will never be an aggressor. In sub- 
version and similar cold war tactics, a closed 
society always has the advantage—and this na- 
tion will never be a closed society. But when 
it comes to strengthening the dignity and de- 
cency of man—when it comes to building order 
out of chaos, creating hope instead of despair— 
when it comes to marshalling our resources to 
preserve and promote free economies and the 
freedom of men—this nation should have the 
initiative. This nation should have all of the 
advantages. And however burdensome or 
costly $4,000,000,000 may seem to some, it is 
nowhere near as burdensome or costly as the 
fatalities of a $400,000,000,000 major conflict 
like World War II or the terrors of a nuclear 
holocaust. 


VOLUNTARY STRENGTH 
AGAINST COERCED UNITY 

Against the background of recent events, we 
make a grievous blunder if we refuse to see 
that Russia is engaged in a deliberate and pow- 
erful campaign to test our strength of will, our 
unity of purpose, our wisdom in council, and if 
necessary our valor in battle. The present crisis 
cannot be fairly described in smaller terms. 

In this struggle with Communist power the 
voluntary strength of free societies must prove 
greater than the coerced unity imposed by des- 
potism. Otherwise, we shall fail, and freedom 
will fall. 
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That is a prospect which reason condemns 
and conscience forbids. We shall not fail. 

During the Eisenhower Administration it 
was my conviction—and I acted on it even 
though I was frequently criticized for not be- 
ing more critical—that partisanship could 
never be a substitute for responsibility, and 
that national unity takes precedence over mere 
political advantage. I would hope that all of 
us, whether in Congress or in state legislatures, 
or as private citizens, throughout the nation, 
would also recognize now that it is no contri- 
bution to our national security to indulge a 
selfish and divisive passion for criticism merely 
for the sake of criticism. 

National unity does not demand conformity 
of opinion on every aspect of policy. But it does 
require the genuine and profound recognition 
that it is a disservice to freedom to divide the 
nation by controversy solely for the sake of 
controversy, especially when our Communist 
adversary is strong, united, disciplined, and on 
the march. 

Every President, whether Republican or 
Democrat, is the custodian of our national 
honor, the guardian of our freedom, the 
spokesman of our national faith. 

But he cannot accomplish these tasks by him- 
self. He needs help and understanding and sup- 
port. It is a gallant and wise tradition which 
persuades the American people, in periods of 
anxiety and peril, to close ranks in firm sup- 
port of the President in the White House—the 
only President we can have for four years. 

I believe that all Americans, regardless of 
their political party or outlook, will wish 
strength for President Kennedy’s hand and 
power in his decisions as he faces the great 
problems of our times. The success of our 
country is our first concern and that success 
requires unity. 

In unity and in strength, seeking peace faith- 
fully but standing resolutely against surrender, 
we shall not retreat before the Communist 
challenge, but instead shall advance more 
boldly to the defense and enlargement of 
freedom, 





The Governors at Honolulu 


Tue Firty-Tuirp Annual Meeting of the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference was held in the Royal 
Hawaiian Hotel, Honolulu, Hawaii, on June 
25-28, 1961. 

It was the consensus at its conclusion that 
this had been one of the most productive meet- 
ings in the history of the Conference, cer- 
tainly one of the busiest. 

It produced a record total of thirty-three 
resolutions. Many of these, including resolu- 
tions on juvenile delinquency, civil defense, 
mental health, and federal aid to education, 
were concerned with particularly pressing na- 
tionwide problems and subjects of nationwide 
debate. In one of the resolutions the Governors 
unanimously underlined that they stood 
united behind all necessary action by the Presi- 
dent to preserve at home and abroad the values 
which free men have cherished through the 
ages and which now hang in the balance. 

Extensive panel and discussion sessions 
were devoted to problems of mental health 
and the financing of our schools. Reports were 
received from the Conference Committees on 
Federal-State Relations, Civil Defense, and 
Roads and Highway Safety, and the Confer- 
ence Advisory Committee on the National 
Guard. 

Although the regular Conference sessions, 
and much work in the consideration of reso- 
lutions in other hours, kept most of the Gov- 
ernors exceptionally busy during the Annual 
Meeting, all had an opportunity to enjoy the 
charm of Honolulu and Hawaii, with a variety 
of social activities, sports and recreation, ar- 
ranged by Governor William F. Quinn, the 
host, Mrs. Quinn, and an extremely able Host 
State Committee. 

Forty-seven Governors of the states and ter- 
ritories attended—seven having been obliged 
to remain at home, either because of essential 
work in connection with their legislative ses- 
sions or other pressing matters in their state 
capitals. 
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The meeting opened with a luncheon of the 
Conference Executive Committee on Sunday. 
Earlier that day Governors’ staff assistants at- 
tended a briefing session with representatives 
of the host state and the Conference staff, in 
which they became familiar with the program 
and the arrangements connected with it. On 
Sunday evening Governor and Mrs. Quinn 
were hosts at a reception and buffet supper at 
Washington Place, the Governor’s official resi- 
dence, where they welcomed the Governors, 
their wives and parties and the press on behalf 
of Hawaii. 

Opening General Session. The first general 
session began at 9 A.M. Monday in the Monarch 
Room of the Royal Hawaiian—a large ball- 
room overlooking Waikiki Beach and the 
Pacific, with a fine view of Diamond Head, 
where all of the regular business sessions of 
the Conference were held. Governor Stephen 
L. R. McNichols, Chairman of the Governors’ 
Conference, presided. At the suggestion of 
Governor Quinn, many Governors wore sport 
shirts, well suited to Hawaii's climate. Many 
were decorated with leis by Hawaiian young 
women as they entered the Conference room. 
Neither these adornments nor the beautiful 
tropical setting, however, obscured the serious- 
ness of the subjects under discussion, nor that 
of the Governors and other participants in 
dealing with them. 

Following the invocation by the Right Rev- 
erend Harry S. Kennedy, Bishop of the Epis- 
copal Church, and greetings from the people 
of Honolulu by its Mayor, Neal S. Blaisdell, 
Governor Quinn, in a welcoming speech, ten- 
dered his fellow Governors a hearty Aloha 
from all of Hawaii’s people. He remarked that 
the high attendance testified to the warmth 
with which Hawaii has been received into the 
family of states. Knowing that the Governors 
were watching its experience as a new state 
with great interest, he pointed up briefly prin- 
cipal features of its governmental structure, 





its rapid current growth, and its special em- 
phasis on state planning. Above all, he under- 
lined its human assets—a people with strength 
and vigor that have grown from their Malayan, 
Oriental, Polynesian and Caucasian ancestries. 

“This crucible of cultures was a significant 
factor in our statehood cause,’ Governor 
Quinn said. ‘““The United States realized the 
growing importance of the Pacific world and 
what a dramatic demonstration of the Amer- 
ican ideal it would be to extend full citizen- 
ship to our multi-racial people out in the 
middle of the vast Pacific.” The visit of the 
Governors focused a national spotlight ‘‘on 
this awakening and vibrant Pacific area.” (See 
page 147 for text of the address.) 

Governor McNichols then delivered the 
Chairman’s address. He regarded the holding 
of the meeting in our newest state, “on the 
far Pacific frontier of our nation,” as an oppor- 
tunity for rededication. The air is electric 
with promise of the future, the Governor said, 
and the Conference deliberations would bene- 
fit from this dynamic setting. 

Having observed that the Governors’ Con- 
ference’s obligations have greatly broadened, 
he pointed up two areas of need in particular. 

First he briefly reviewed the visit of twenty- 
eight Governors to Argentina and Brazil last 
November—a visit which brought many of 
them home “as evangelists carrying the mes- 
sage of a neglected continent.” While recog- 
nizing that many things must be done in this 
regard—from technical farm aid to improved 
trade relations—he endorsed especially “a 
vastly enlarged teacher exchange program” 
with South American countries, and under- 
scored that the Governors who made the visit 


proposed that each of the fifty states develop 


an exchange of teachers with Latin America. 
Such a program, Governor McNichols said, 
can build a bridge between the populations of 
the hemisphere, destroy seedbeds of Commu- 
nism, and help South American countries help 
themselves. 

After stressing the varied work of the Con- 
ference for greater strength at home, he com- 
mended to the Governors one specific task— 
action on juvenile delinquency, which he 
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characterized as a growing social cancer men- 
acing our youth and our future. We need a 
concentrated national effort to solve this prob- 
lem, he declared—one that works on the local, 
state and national levels. The Conference had 
set up a Committee to pursue the problem. 
The Governor declared that solution de- 
manded concentration on education, on pro- 
viding jobs for young people in face of the 
fact that unemployment among youth under 
25 is three times that for others, and on tech- 
niques of rehabilitation. Exchange of informa- 
tion was essential among states and communi- 
ties to implement new procedures, and “we 
need to develop a consultative, hand-in-glove 
program with the federal government that can 
lead to total rather than spotty progress.” 

Governor McNichols made it clear he was 
not proposing to relieve or shift the burdens 
or jurisdiction of the states in this matter. It 
was a local, state and national problem, he 
said, and the Governors’ Conference was 
uniquely qualified to tie together efforts at all 
levels to solve it. (Text of the address begins 
on page 150.) 

The States and the Mentally Ill. The open- 
ing discussion session, which followed, was on 
state problems in care and treatment of the 
mentally ill. It centered on the Final Report 
and Recommendations of the Joint Commis- 
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The following Executive Committee for 1961-62 
was elected at the Fifty-third Annual Meeting of 
the Governors’ Conference on June 28, 1961: 
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sion on Mental Illness and Health, established 
by Congress. The report proposes large ad- 
vance and new directions in this field, includ- 
ing tripling of expenditures for public mental 
health patient services in ten years, major fed- 
eral financing in it and, as one aspect of im- 
proved methods and facilities, a revolutionary 
concentration on smaller state hospitals for 
intensive treatment. Two guest speakers, Dr. 
Jack R. Ewalt, Director of the Joint Comis- 
sion which made the report, and Mike Gor- 
man, Executive Director of the National Com- 
mittee Against Mental Illness, pointed up the 
major objectives of the commission’s recom- 
mendations. Dr. William C. Menninger, 
President of the Menninger Foundation, be- 
fore introducing a panel of Governors, supple- 
mented the presentations on the report and 
emphasized the responsibilities of the Gover- 
nors to direct and lead for advance. Discussion 
by individual Governors followed. Two days 
later the Conference called in a resolution for 
a special two day’s Governors’ Conference on 
Mental Health to be held in the Autumn, its 
assignment to include translation of the Com- 
mission’s broad recommendations affecting 
state action into specific administrative and 
legislative proposals for consideration by the 
states. (See page 164 for summary of the ad- 
dresses and discussion.) 

Afternoon and Evening Activities. In the 
afternoon Governors and members of their 
parties enjoyed various optional activities. 
Many joined in a special offshore Catamaran 
trip at sea. In the evening almost all were 
guests at a particularly delightful “Luau,” a 
traditional Hawaiian feast and entertainment 
at the nearby Queen's Surf, in which skillful 
and charming entertainers presented varied 
dances and music characteristic of Hawaii's 
culture and that of other Pacific Isles. 

Financing Our Schools. The second general 
session, Tuesday morning, was on financing 
education at all levels. Primary attention cen- 
tered on proposals for federal aid to schools. 
Views for and against such aid were set forth 
by guest speakers and members of the Con- 
ference. Governor Mark O. Hatfield of Ore- 
gon, presiding, opened the session by pointing 


up a series of questions for consideration of 
the participants. The Conference heard ad- 
dresses by Arthur S. Flemming, President of 
the University of Oregon and Former Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare in 
President Eisenhower’s Administration; Ray- 
mond Moley, Contributing Editor of News- 
week and newspaper columnist; and Abraham 
A. Ribicoff, Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Former Governor of Connecti- 
cut. Duties in Washington having prevented 
Mr. Ribicoff from coming to the Conference 
as planned, his address was delivered by James 
M. Quigley, Assistant Secretary of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare. Discussion by individual 
Governors followed. On the following day the 
Conference, by a vote of 35 to 12, adopted a 
resolution advocating federal grants-in-aid to 
the states and territories to assist in construc- 
tion of classroom facilities, loans for construc- 
tion and improvement of higher educational 
facilities, and funds to the states and terri- 
tories to expand adult education through col- 
leges and universities. (See page 173 for sum- 
mary of the Tuesday session.) 

Afternoon Activities. The Governors were 
guests of the Navy at a luncheon Tuesday at 
Pear! Harbor, followed by a tour of the harbor 
by launch and a memorial service near the 
U.S.S. Arizona. In connection with the service, 
the Governors convened at Pearl Harbor in ex- 
traordinary session and adopted a resolution 
urging Congress to expedite an appropriation 
to complete a permanent memorial above the 
ship, so that formal dedication services of this 
U.S.S. Arizona Memorial could be held on 
December 7 this year, the twentieth anni- 
versary of the surprise attack on Pearl Harbor 
in which the battleship was sunk. (See page 
183 for text of the resolution.) Following the 
Pearl Harbor visit various Governors attended 
a memorial service at National Memorial 
Cemetery, Punchbowl Crater. Earlier, wives 
of the Governors were guests at a luncheon 
and fashion show at the Canlis’ Charcoal 
Broiler. 

State Dinner. The Annual State Dinner was 
held Tuesday evening in the Monarch Room 
of the Royal Hawaiian, Governor McNichols 





presiding. The Most Reverend John J. Scan- 
lan, Auxiliary Bishop of the Catholic Diocese 
of Honolulu, delivered the invocation. Gov- 
ernor Quinn introduced the Governors and 
their ladies to the large assemblage. 

A special guest of the Conference, Prime 
Minister Hayato Ikeda of Japan, enroute from 
Washington and Canada to Japan, was intro- 
duced to the Governors and their parties. He 
responded in remarks in which he expressed 
the hope that there would be a large increase 
in United States imports from Japan during 
the years ahead, in which he forecast a major 
rise in Japanese imports from the United 
States. 

Vice President Lyndon B. Johnson then de- 
livered the State Dinner address. After extend- 
ing the greetings and good wishes of the 
President, he presented a summation of our 
relations with the Soviet Union, in which he 
underscored that Russia is engaged in a power- 
ful campaign to test our will. 

The Vice President said he intended to be 


candid but not belligerent. When the new 


United States Administration took office it ex- 
pected no smooth path with Russia but was 
ready to avoid all premature judgments. It was 
eager to make more than one friendly gesture 
if we could have some assurance of a reciprocal 
desire for peace in Moscow. The Vice Presi- 
dent then enumerated a somber sequence of 
events. 

Reviewing the Soviet campaign against the 
United Nations, he concluded that the real 
reason for Russia’s anger at Secretary General 
Hammarskjold was that in the Congo the 
United Nations had averted many great dan- 
gers from Africa and thereby reduced Russia’s 
opportunities to exploit tensions. Russia’s at- 
tempt to discredit the Secretary General, he 
said, is only the first stage of a more ambitious 
campaign to weaken the Secretariat and de- 
stroy the power of the United Nations. He was 
convinced that its members would continue to 
resist this campaign; the United States would 
stay at their side in defending the United Na- 
tion’s full authority. 

Vice President Johnson dealt next with seri- 
ous situations created by Russian pressures and 
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efforts in Laos, Latin America, disarmament 
negotiations, and Berlin. Berlin, he asserted, 
is the most serious challenge of all. 

The Vice President said we are ready to live 
with the present situation in Berlin, ready to 
improve it, ready to strengthen it as a security 
for peace—but not ready to run away from Ber- 
lin under Russian threats. We would close no 
avenue of peace and would nourish every op- 
portunity to give diplomacy a chance to work. 
“But the deeds of peace are strangely and 
alarmingly absent from Russian conduct... . 
We invite Russia to match fair words by hon- 
est deeds.” Ours would then be a response that 
would bring genuine peace much closer. 

Defining the central problem of the Com- 
munist challenge, the Vice President said the 
Communists’ best allies are poverty, disease, 
illiteracy and injustice. In this connection he 
underscored the need for United States foreign 
aid. This was an area in which the Communists 
expected us to fail; but it was in strengthening 
the dignity of men, in marshalling our re- 
sources to preserve and promote freedom, that 
we should have the initiative and all the ad- 
vantages. 

Against the background of events, Vice Pres- 
ident Johnson said “‘we make a grievous blun- 
der if we refuse to see that Russia is engaged in 
a deliberate and powerful campaign to test our 
strength of will, our unity of purpose, our wis- 
dom in council, and if necessary our valor in 
battle.” 

Concluding, he emphasized the need for na- 
tional unity. Unity did not demand conform- 
ity on every aspect of policy, but it was a 
disservice to freedom to divide the nation 
sdlely for the sake of controversy, especially in 
the face of the Communist adversary. The 
Vice President was confident that all Amer- 
icans would “wish strength for President Ken- 
nedy’s hand and power in his decisions as he 
faces the great problems of our times.” In unity 
and strength, seeking peace faithfully but res- 
olute against surrender, he declared, we shall 
advance more boldly to the defense and en- 
largement of freedom. (Text of the Vice Pres- 
ident’s address begins on page 154.) 

Closing Business Session. The Annual Meet- 
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ing concluded with a business session Wednes- 
day morning, Governor McNichols presiding, 
in which addresses by three guest speakers were 
heard, an amendment to the Conference Ar- 
ticles of Organization was approved, thirty-two 
resolutions were adopted, and the Conference 
Chairman and Executive Committee were 
elected for the coming year. 

Following the invocation, by the Reverend 
Abraham K. Akaka, D.D., Pastor of Kawaihao 
Church, Governor Quinn introduced Miss 
Carole Ogata, a high school girl from a farm 
family of the island of Hawaii, who recently 
had gone to the mainland and won a national 
oratorical contest of the Voice of Democracy. 
Miss Ogata repeated for the Governors her na- 
tional award winning oration in which, after 
identifying herself as an American of Japanese 
ancestry, she gave a stirring and very personal 
evaluation of the great heritage and principles 
of this country. 

Charles B. Wilkinson, Special Consultant to 
the President of the United States on Youth 
Fitness, then spoke to the Governors to enlist 
their support in a nationwide youth fitness 
program. Sketching the needs, he said that if 
one lacked adequate vitality, he was unlikely 
to make adequate contributions to society. Be- 
cause of our labor saving technology, physical 
fitness today did not occur by accident; it had 
to happen by design. The speaker, head foot- 
ball coach at the University of Oklahoma, ob- 
served in commenting on athletics that our 
only really good physical fitness programs now 
are for people who don’t need them. 

President Kennedy, he summarized, had en- 
listed his support on the problem, and Mr. 
Wilkinson had enlisted about a thousand peo- 
ple to help. In the program the federal govern- 
ment had no authority. The program leaders 
were working with and through various sensi- 
tive organizations, including school author- 
ities. Mr. Wilkinson pointed up three practices 
that the sponsors would like to see accepted by 
every school next fall. These would involve 
thorough physical examinations of the chil- 
dren and corrective measures where needed; 
fifteen minutes of vigorous activity daily for 
every child, pointed to development of a basic, 


sound physical structure rather than skills; and 
tests to enable the pupil himself to have some 
idea where he stands in physical fitness. 

Mr. Wilkinson hoped the Governors would 
tell their chief school officers that they would 
like to see this program adopted in every 
school. He urged that in any state without a 
state director of physical education the Gov- 
ernor appoint one, with adequate staff, so that 
he could work in a supervisory capacity with 
the schools. Physical fitness, he granted, does 
not prove very much in itself, but he submitted 
that it results fundamentally from self-disci- 
pline and is needed to develop self-discipline— 
without which it is virtually impossible to have 
the courage to make right moral decisions. 

William L. Batt, Jr., Administrator of the 
Area Redevelopment Administration, United 
States Department of Commerce, then de- 
scribed the federal program of redevelopment 
provided under the recent act of Congress, and 
outlined ways in which aid of Governors is 
sought for it. 

The Area Redevelopment Act was adopted, 
he summarized, because even in times of na- 
tional prosperity we had areas of long-term 
unemployment. The act was a federal commit- 
ment to help communities and states plagued 
by these chronic areas—a kind of domestic 
Marshall Plan to help the areas help them- 
selves, and a kind of partnership of private 
enterprise, the community, the state and the 
federal government. 

After outlining major features of the legis- 
lation, Mr. Batt pointed up aspects in which 
participation of Governors was very important. 
First, he urged Governors to help designated 
communities in their states to organize for ef- 
fective development programs. In many com- 
munities the job was already done, but in many 
others help was needed from Governors. Sec- 
ondly, the help of Governors was needed in 
obtaining preliminary overall economic plans 
for the communities in question—plans that 
would show where a community needing aid is, 
what its problem is, and how it plans to solve 
it. Third, Mr. Batt asked Governors with such 
communities to help develop project proposals 
to re-employ workers and to give “‘your stamp 





of approval” for them. Finally, hc urged the 
help of Governors to communities for retrain- 
ing jobless workers in new industries—an as- 
pect that required, he suggested, close 
cooperation between state bureaus of employ- 
ment security, departments of public instruc- 
tion and industrial development agencies. 

If we worked together, Mr. Batt declared, as 
states and communities and the federal govern- 
ment, we could make a substantial contribu- 
tion to solving chronic unemployment. 

Governor Price Daniel of Texas, Chairman 
of the Resolutions Committee, then presented 
its report, comprising an unprecedented total 
of thirty-two resolutions (not including the 
resolution on the U.S.S. Arizona Memorial 
adopted the day before). Before offering the 
resolutions, he submitted for the committee a 
proposed amendment to Article VII of the 
Conference Articles of Organization to give all 
concerned time in advance of Annual Meet- 


ings for consideration of all resolutions except 
those that may be acted on by unanimous con- 
sent at a meeting. The amendment was adopted 


unanimously. (See “Action on Resolutions,” 
page 180 for text of the amendment.) 

The resolutions submitted by the commit- 
tee were read and adopted in open meeting. 
On one of them, favoring federal aid to educa- 
tion, there was extensive discussion. —TTwo 
amendments were adopted and one proposed 
amendment was defeated before this resolu- 
tion was adopted, by roll call vote. (See page 
180 for summary of the discussion and pages 
183-193 for texts of all resolutions adopted.) 

Governor John H. Reed of Maine, Chair- 
man of the Nominating Committee, presented 
its report, nominating Governor Wesley 
Powell of New Hampshire for Chairman of the 
Governors’ Conference and eight additional 
members for the Executive Committee. All 
were elected unanimously. (Names of the full 
committee are on page 159.) 

In the course of this final session Governor 
David L. Lawrence of Pennsylvania reinforced 
the invitation already given the Conference to 
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hold its 1962 Annual Meeting in Pennsylvania. 
Other Governors expressed the hope that the 
Conference would meet in their states in fu- 
ture years. Governor Robert B. Meyner of 
New Jersey hoped it would consider New Jer- 
sey for 1964, when the state would be celebrat- 
ing its 300th anniversary. Governor Bill Daniel 
of Guam read a resolution from its legislature 
inviting the Conference to hold its 1962 meet- 
ing there. Governor Grant Sawyer of Nevada 
invited the Conference to hold its 1963 meet- 
ing either in Reno or Las Vegas. 

Following closing remarks by Governor 
Powell, the new Chairman, and by Governor 
McNichols, the retiring Chairman, the Fifty- 
third Annual Meeting of the Governors’ Con- 
ference adjourned. 

Immediately thereafter the new Executive 
Committee went into session and accepted 
Governor Lawrence’s invitation for the hold- 
ing of the 1962 Annual Meeting in Hershey, 
Pennsylvania, to convene about July 1. 

Other Activities. On Wednesday evening 
the Governors, their parties and the press en- 
joyed an extremely colorful outdoor Oriental 
dinner and entertainment at the Hawaiian 
Village Hotel. On the following day there was 
a golf tourney for Governors at the Waialae 
Country Club. These events, together with 
social occasions previously noted, added much 
to the pleasure of those attending. In addition, 
swimming and sunbathing on the beach at 
Waikiki, visits to other beautiful parts of the 
Islands before and after the Annual Meeting, 
and the pervasive charm of Hawaii itself made 
this one of the pleasantest gatherings in the 
experience of the Conference. 

Participation in social events and sports 
was curtailed by the press of Conference 
business, however, including many hours of 
committee meetings when the Conference was 
not in session. For the Governors as a group it 
was a busy Annual Meeting indeed, and for 
some the daily work of Conference affairs was 
heavier than at any previous meeting. 

(Continued on next page) 
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The States and the Mentally Ill 


STRIKING NEW directions in the treatment of 
mental patients and its financing were pro- 
posed in the opening discussion session Mon- 
day, devoted to state problems in relation to 
the mentally ill. 

Addresses and comments centered on the 
final report and recommendations, recently is- 
sued, of the Joint Commission on Mental III- 
ness and Health, which was established by 
Congress in 1955 under grants administered 
by the National Institute of Mental Health, to 
evaluate needs and resources of America’s 
mentally ill and to make program recommen- 
dations. 

Its report calls for sweeping advance and 
changes—including doubling of expenditures 
for public mental health patient services in the 
next five years and their tripling in ten; as- 
sumption of a major portion of the cost by the 
federal government; and great improvement 
in the structure and methods of mental serv- 
ices. One aspect would be concentration on 
smaller state hospitals for intensive treatment, 
and gradual conversion of all existing state 
hospitals of more than 1,000 beds into centers 
for long-term care of people with chronic dis- 
eases, mental and other. 

The Conference session, with wide discus- 
sion by Governors, was followed two days later 
by adoption of a resolution calling for a special 
two days’ Governors’ Conference on Mental 
Health this coming Autumn. Its assigned pur- 
pose will be to evaluate progress since the 1954 
Governors’ Conference on Mental Health and 
to discuss steps “to translate the broad recom- 
mendations of the Joint Commission’s report 
affecting state action into specific administra- 
tive and legislative proposals” for considera- 
tion by the executive and legislative branches 
of the states. 

Governor McNichols presided at the Mon- 
day panel session in the absence of Governor 
Michael V. DiSalle of Ohio, who had been 


scheduled to do so but was unable to come to 
Honolulu. 

The first speaker, Dr. Jack R. Ewalt, Direc- 
tor of the Joint Commission on Mental Illness 
and Health, reviewed many of its findings and 
recommendations. Copies of a 10,000-word 
summary of its full report were before the 
Governors. 


THE CURRENT SITUATION 

The report said that despite gains of the last 
decade—increased sums for research, increased 
personnel and beneficial effects of the new 
drugs—the demands for public mental health 
services were still largely unmet. One of the 
findings was that probably no more than 20 
per cent of the 277 state hospitals had “partici- 
pated in innovations designed to make them 
therapeutic, as contrasted to custodial, institu- 
tions.” 

Nor, as Dr. Ewalt noted, had public interest 
been particularly impressive. Despite repeated 
exposes and large attention by the press, sur- 
veys had shown a lower reader impact for men- 
tal illness than for heart disease, cancer or 
polio. Voluntary funds raised nationally in 
mental health campaigns from 1950 to 1959 
had ranked eighth—behind funds for polio, 
T.B., cancer, heart disease, crippled children, 
cerebral palsy and muscular dystrophy. 

Eight of every ten mental hospital patients, 
the report pointed out, are in state institutions, 
with a daily load of more than 540,000 patients. 
The quality of care, it summarized, may be 
judged by the fact that state hospitals spend 
an average of $4.44 per patient per day com- 
pared to $31.16 spent in community general 
hospitals and $12 in Veterans Administration 
psychiatric hospitals. Likewise, state hospitals 
had the lowest ratio of personnel per patient. 

In the past four years there had been a net 
decrease in patients, primarily reflecting the 
benefits of tranquilizing drugs, but the number 





of admissions had continued to climb. Meas- 
ured by how far we had come, we had made 
progress; measured by how far we need to go, 
we had little cause for self-satisfaction. 


RESEARCH, TRAINING, RECRUITMENT 

The report’s recommendations, as one as- 
pect emphasized by Dr. Ewalt, strongly favored 
strengthening of research, especially basic and 
long-term research. 

The commission held that the mental health 
professions need to launch a national recruit- 
ment and training program to stimulate the 
interest of American youth in mental health 
work—the program to include all categories of 
personnel. 


STATE AND COMMUNITY FACILITIES 


Immediate professional attention, it urged, 
should be provided in .' | community for per- 


sons at the onset of acutely disturbed behavior. 
The few existing pilot programs in the com- 
munity for immediate psychiatric care should 
be expanded and extended as rapidly as per- 


sonnel becomes available. 

Pointing out that community clinics are a 
main line of defense in reducing, for many 
with major mental illness, the need for pro- 
longed or repeated hospitalization, the com- 
mission declared that the national program 
should aim at one fully staffed, full-time men- 
tal health clinic for each 50,000 of population. 
Greater efforts, it said, should be made to in- 
duce psychiatrists in private practice to devote 
a substantial part of their time to community 
clinic services. And no community general 
hospital should be regarded as rendering a 
complete service unless it provides a psychi- 
atric unit for short-term hospitalization. 

One of the commission’s major recommen- 
dations, pointed up by Dr. Ewalt, was that 
smaller state hospitals, of 1,000 beds or less, 
suitably located for regional service, be con- 
verted as rapidly as possible into intensive 
treatment centers. These would be for pa- 
tients with major illness in the acute stages, or 
with good prospect for improvement or recov- 
ery if the illness is more prolonged. All new 
state hospital construction, it was recom- 
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mended, should be devoted to these smaller 
centers; no further state hospitals of more than 
1,000 beds should be built; and no patients 
should be added to any existing mental hos- 
pital housing 1,000 or more patients. All exist- 
ing state hospitals of more than 1,000 beds 
should gradually be converted into centers for 
long-term, combined care of persons with 
chronic diseases, including mental illness— 
this conversion to be completed in ten years. 

On care after hospitalization, the commis- 
sion urged that means of rehabilitation be in- 
tegrated in a variety of services, including day 
hospitals, night hospitals, after-care clinics, 
nursing services, foster family care, convales- 
cent nursing homes, rehabilitation centers, 
work services and ex-patient groups. 


FINANCING 

On finance the report summarized by Dr. 
Ewalt proposed far reaching measures. 

First, it proposed that “federal, state and 
local expenditures for public mental patient 
services should be doubled in the next five 
years—and tripled in the next ten.” In this 
connection it held it was evident that the states 
could not afford the money needed to catch up 
with modern standards of care without revolu- 
tionary changes in their tax structure. 

“Therefore,” the report continued, “we rec- 
ommend that the states and the federal govern- 
ment work toward a time when a share of the 
cost of state and local mental patient services 
will be borne by the federal government, over 
and above the present and future program of 
federal grants-in-aid for research and train- 
ing.” 

Dr. Ewalt called attention to the commis- 
sion’s recommendation that local as well as 
state governments share in the costs, and that 
the total share of the federal government be 
reached in graduated steps, its share deter- 
mined each year on the basis of state funds 
spent in the previous year. As proposed in the 
report, the federal grants would be awarded 
according to criteria of merit and incentive, to 
be formulated by an expert advisory commit- 
tee appointed by the National Institute of 
Mental Health. 
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The commission recommended that this ex- 
pert committee establish a series of conditions 
affecting various portions of the available 
grant, some of them involving changes in state 
laws. Included would be provision that volun- 
tary admission be the preferred method at 
hospitals; that institutions accept any persons 
requiring treatment and/or hospitalization on 
the same basis as persons holding legal resi- 
dence in the state; ultimate requirement that 
the states spend 214 per cent of their mental 
patient service funds for training of personnel 
and 214 per cent for research; and agreement 
that no patients be added to mental hospitals 
presently having a thousand or more patients. 

The report before the Governors as Dr. 
Ewalt spoke included a table of “hypothetical 
costs” to federal, state, and local governments 
under a matching plan. On the basis shown, 
state expenditures would be maintained dur- 
ing the ten-year period at $1 billion per year 
(near the present level). Local tax participa- 
tion would be $60 million a year in five years 
and $250 million in the tenth year. Federal 
grants unrelated to local participation would 
rise to $500 million in the fifth year and $1 bil- 
lion in the tenth year. “Federal grants for 
local participation’’ would come to $440 mil- 
lion in the fifth year and $750 million in the 
tenth. 

Thus in the tenth year, as shown in the hy- 
pothetical table, total state expenditure would 
be $1 billion, local participation $250 million, 
federal participation $1.75 billion, and ~‘e 
grand total for public mental patient care, $3 
billion. 


A TREMENDOUS STATE TASK 

The next speaker, Mike Gorman, Executive 
Director of the National Committee Against 
Mental Illness, underlined important state ad- 
vances in mental health services but made it 
clear that a tremendous task now impends. 
He gave strong support to the proposals of the 
Joint Commission, of which he was a member, 
while recognizing that many of its major rec- 
ommendations need further discussion and 
technical study. 

About a decade ago, Mr. Gorman indicated, 


care of the mentally ill in state hospitals was at 
a very low ebb. The patients were generally 
regarded as a hopeless segment of society, and 
were given minimum custody in what could 
be regarded as “human warehouses.” 

As of today, he summarized—despite ad- 
vances, and some $927 million spent by the 
states last year for mental services—the serv- 
ices remained inadequate. Mr. Gorman 
pointed to the current quality of the Veterans 
Administration psychiatric hospitals as proof 
that the needed improvements can be had. Un- 
til the end of World War II, he said, the V.A. 
system was comparable to any state hospital 
system. But the public, the American Legion 
and others became aroused; medical schools 
became identified with the V.A. hospitals; and 
today the Veterans Administration had the 
finest public psychiatric hospitals in the world. 

The speaker noted that thirty-six national 
organizations have been associated with the 
Joint Commission on Mental Illness and 
Health. He hailed its report as a comprehen- 
sive program paper, probably the first we have 
had as a modern nation. It makes it clear, he 
emphasized, that we are not doing the job, but 
we can: that with an increased investment, in- 
creased recruitment, more psychiatric person- 
nel and other obtainable advances, many states 
can attain the high level in this field which a 
few states are achieving today. 

Mr. Gorman spoke extemporaneously, but 
had prepared a written address for the Confer- 
ence. In the latter he noted that the Joint Com- 
mission was acutely aware of the tight revenue 
situation at the state level and added that it 
did not make unreasonable demands upon the 
states. With care of the mentally ill the one 
large health problem lacking any sizeable fed- 
eral grant, the commission, he said, had sub- 
stantiated the need for federal involvement. 
At the same time it was asking state govern- 
ments to do much more than they had been 
doing. In particular, it charged them with re- 
sponsibility for research and training programs 
to convert state hospitals into active treatment 
centers, and he likewise emphasized the com- 
mission’s recommendation to the states that 
they develop facilities to replace the large men- 





tal hospitals. He underlined that local govern- 
ments would be required to provide expanded 
community psychiatric services before receiv- 
ing matching assistance. 

Members of the Joint Commission had been 
delighted at the favorable reception of the re- 
port in the executive and legislative branches 
of the federal government, Mr. Gorman stated, 
and he hoped that the Governors would au- 
thorize a special Governors’ Conference on the 
subject. He was confident that the National 
Governors’ Conference, which had “done so 
much to improve care of the mentally ill in 
the several states’ over the past decade, “‘will 
seize this golden opportunity to spearhead a 
major revolution in the handling of mental 
illness.” 


SOME OUTSTANDING ASPECTS 

Dr. William C. Menninger, President of 
the Menninger Foundation in Kansas, then 
led a panel discussion of Governors. Before 
introducing them he briefly pointed up some 
of the outstanding aspects of the over-all 
problem. 

There are 750,000 people in mental hospi- 
tals today, he said, most of whom could be out 
of them if enough of us cared. As one example 
of what can be done, he outlined a “revolu- 
tion” in Kansas mental health services since 
1948. In that year, he recalled, Kansas was 
spending $1.09 per patient per day in its men- 
tal hospitals. This had gone up to an average, 
for the three state hospitals, of $7.34 in 1960, 
and in the training institution in Topeka a 
per diem of $9.07. What had been “ware- 
” where people had been stored away 
and forgotten, had become hospitals in fact. A 
thousand who had been hospital patients more 
than ten years had been discharged, as had 
more than 568 who had been hospitalized 
twenty years or more. In 1948, 70 per cent of 
the people who came to the Kansas hospitals 
came for life; last year 85 per cent of those who 
entered went home. Admissions had quin- 
tupled because in Kansas it was now respect- 
able to go and get help when one had difficul- 
ties. 

Nationwide, Dr. Menninger pointed out, 


houses, 
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the problem is presented not only by the 750,- 
000 patients in hospitals but by eighteen 
million Americans regarded in the Joint Com- 
mission’s report as needing psychiatric help, as 
against two million who receive it. We could 
take care of the job if we had enough doctors, 
but we did not. We had been turning out only 
about 800 a year in psychiatry; we needed 
10,000 more psychiatrists now, and were 
equally short in such personnel as psycholo- 
gists, social workers, nurses and occupational 
therapists. Much more financing also was nec- 
essary for research. 

Our state mental institutions, Dr. Mennin- 
ger summarized, were too big, almost all of 
them overcrowded and almost all grossly un- 
derstaffed. Few had a bridge back to the com- 
munity for patients; too many remained the 
object of political patronage; salaries in most 
hospitals were about one-third of what a 
doctor could make if he went into private 
practice; and in many states mental institu- 
tions paid their attendants less than day la- 
borers receive. 

The speaker pointed out that in working on 
this problem he had met many Governors and 
that several of those before him had been re- 
sponsible for his having met their legislators. 
He emphasized the outstanding jobs various of 
the Governors had done, to his knowledge, in 
the up-hill task of improving the situation in 
their states. And he strongly underlined the 
responsibility of the Governors of all states to 
give direction, enthusiasm and leadership for 
improvement henceforth. 


DISCUSSION 

Participating in the panel discussion that 
followed were Governors John Anderson, Jr., 
of Kansas, Elbert N. Carvel of Delaware, 
George D. Clyde of Utah, Robert B. Meyner 
of New Jersey, and Terry Sanford of North 
Carolina. 

The Governors pointed up advances in men- 
tal health treatment and care in their own 
states, but they emphasized the necessity of 
pushing ahead for much further advance now. 
The consensus placed a high evaluation on the 
Joint Commission report. Individual Gover- 
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nors indicated it would contribute much to 
efforts henceforth in their own states. There 
was relatively littke comment on the commis- 
sion’s proposal for federal aid; rather the Gov- 
ernors dwelt on the report’s bearing on state 
action. One of the Governors, however, indi- 
cated that federal aid for mental health serv- 
ices was not needed in his state, and another 
cautioned against seeking more and more fed- 
eral funds. 

Governor Anderson reviewed large progress 
in the Kansas mental health system, and out- 
lined further prospective important strides 
forward. He declared his belief that its pro- 
gram is now ahead of that advocated by the 
Joint Commission. This was true, he indicated, 
not only in emphasis on professional personnel 
but in a concept of organization that does not 
recognize any back wards or chronic mental pa- 
tients. It was not Kansas’ goal to double ex- 
penditures in the next 5 years, he said, or to 
triple them in 10. The intention was to pro- 
vide the resources necessary to get the job done 
in a realistic manner, and this was now being 
accomplished within the resources of state and 
local government. ‘Federal aid has not been 
required,” the Governor said; “it is doubtful if 
it will be. If the proper imagination and lead- 
ership is exercised by the states, federal aid 
will be unnecessary.”’ 

Governor Carvel pointed to increased men- 
tal health problems as one of the penalties of 
our advanced civilization, with its complica- 
tions and fast moving life. The problem, he 
indicated, basically begins in the home. In 
dealing with progress in Delaware, he paid 
particular tribute to the distinguished psychi- 
atrist and Director of its State Hospital, Dr. 
M. A. Tarumianz, now 75 years old, who would 
soon retire after long service and tremendous 
contributions to mental health in Delaware 
and the nation. Although a small state, the 
Governor said, Delaware was in the van in the 
thinking presented by the day’s speakers as to 
what should be done. He had appointed a com- 
mittee of distinguished citizens on mental 
health, which would work closely with the 
State Department of Mental Health to give the 


public better understanding of the problems; 


he was confident that Delaware would travel 
along the road indicated by Dr. Menninger in 
his summation. 

Governor Clyde concurred in what he con- 
sidered the major theses of the commission’s 
report: that the aim of mental health effort 
should be rehabilitation and cure; and that 
much greater effort must be made, particularly 
in basic research, to approximate our goal. The 
Governor agreed that effective basic research 
in mental health financing was a sore question. 
The commission’s report, he commented, took 
the obvious line of urging ever greater federal 
participation on the grounds that the demands 
could not otherwise be met. Coming from a 
comparatively poor state, he continued, he 
recognized the difficulty of financing an exten- 
sive research program on a state or local basis, 
but he urged that we proceed with some cau- 
tion in the matter of seeking more and more 
federal funds, and the greater federal control 
which he felt must inevitably accompany them. 
Governor Clyde voiced Utah’s pride in results 
of its present mental health program but rec- 
ognized imperative need for further and faster 
progress. 

Governor Meyner indicated that New Jer- 
sey and other states had made much progress 
in mental health services, but that the danger 
was that states would rest content. The prob- 
lems would not be solved simply by appropri- 
ating money. The Governors would have to 
exert strong leadership. He was confident that 
the public expected all of them to support a 
strong mental health program. Such a program 
should encompass many of the recommenda- 
tions set forth in the commission’s study. As 
aspects of essential state action he included 
development of mental health care at the gen- 
eral hospital level, local health clinics, more 
voluntary admissions, provision for active 
treatment, family care for former patients, re- 
habilitation measures, and adequate research. 
He hoped the Governors would take the report 
seriously, decide on the things that are ap- 
plicable to their states, dedicate themselves 
to promoting a program and getting the 
necessary personnel for it, and then “keep 
after it.” 
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Governor Sanford valued the commission’s 
report highly. Although proud of North Car- 
olina’s progress in mental health services, he 
was painfully aware, as other Governors were, 
that much remained to be done. In the com- 
mission’s report the states had a plan for action; 
he was satisfied that working with it North 
Carolina could make vast improvements. Em- 
phasizing research, he urged that to the extent 
possible it be carried on at state institutions by 
doctors and staff concerned with other respon- 
sibilities; by having research grants and part- 
time research thus available, the states could 
attract better professionals. Dealing with diff- 
culties in obtaining professional personnel, he 
held that the American Medical Association 
could well work towards expanding the scope, 
size and area of responsibility of medical 
schools. Governor Sanford also suggested that 


MEANS OF fi1.ancing education at all levels 
were the subject of the second general session, 
held Tuesday morning. The primary focus 
was on proposals, currently under nationwide 
debate and the subject of legislation pending 
in Congress, for federal aid to education. 

There were addresses by guest speakers and 
comments by Governors on both sides of this 
question. The following day the Conference, 
by roll call vote of 35 to 12, adopted a resolu- 
tion advocating federal grants-in-aid to the 
states and territories to assist in the construc- 
tion of adequate classroom facilities, loans for 
construction and improvement of facilities for 
higher education, and funds to the states and 
territories to expand adult education pro- 
grams conducted through colleges and univer- 
sities. A proposed amendment specifically to 
exclude aid for teachers’ salaries, curricula and 
school administrative costs was defeated by 
vote of 24 to 23. 

Presiding at the Tuesday session, Governor 
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state mental health programs “‘bend over’’ into 
the prison programs. And he emphasized Gov- 
ernors’ responsibility to help overcome public 
indifference on mental health. 

General discussion followed in which Dr. 
Menninger called on various Governors for 
comments. The discussion brought out fur- 
ther examples of marked progress in individual 
states and the determination of Governors to 
lead in effective action now. In the course of 
the exchanges, Governor Edmund G. Brown 
of California stated that he would at the ap- 
propriate time introduce a resolution calling 
for a special two day’s conference of the Gov- 
ernors on mental health next Fall, to evaluate 
progress since the 1954 Governors’ Conference 
on Mental Health and discuss steps to be taken 
to translate recommendations of the Joint 
Commission into action. 


F inancing Our Schools 


Mark O. Hatfield of Oregon, before introduc- 
ing the speakers, pointed up a series of ques- 
tions for them and the Governors. 

Are we now, he asked, gaining or losing 
ground in our national quest for more ade- 
quate schools? The Governor noted in this 
connection that even in price adjusted dollars, 
the data seemed to show that school outlays 
have increased far in excess of increases of en- 
rollment. 

Are we, he continued, gaining ground as 
rapidly as we should in terms of the competing 
demands for other uses of scarce economic re- 
sources? 

Assuming, for the sake of argument, that 
we are not gaining ground as rapidly as we 
should, do we need “more money for educa- 
tion” or “more education for our money?” In 
other words, is our use of school resources as 
effective as it ought to be? 

Assuming that more money is needed, from 
where should it come? From the property tax? 
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From added state aid? From shared federal 
revenues, as Governor Michael V. DiSalle of 
Ohio had proposed? Federal aid? 

What will be the effects of the alternative 
we select: On the schools? On the economy? 
On government (especially state government)? 
On civic responsibility? 


DR. FLEMMING’S VIEWS 

The first speaker, President Arthur S. Flem- 
ming of the University of Oregon, formerly 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
in President Eisenhower's Cabinet, favored 
federal aid to elementary, secondary and higher 
education. As regards the elementary and sec- 
ondary levels, he upheld federal assistance for 
classroom construction, on a large scale, but 
not federal funds for teachers’ salaries. 

At all levels, President Flemming held, fed- 
eral assistance should be pointed to specific, 
substantiated needs, and should be conditioned 
on states or educational institutions matching 
federal funds. 


AID FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 


On higher education, he emphasized that 
the number of students will rise to approxi- 
mately 4,600,000 in 1965 from the 3,600,000 
of last fall. The Office of Education had esti- 
mated a cumulative gap of $2.9 billion be- 
tween needs and expenditures for facilities in 


1965, and $5.2 billion in 1970. Already, 
roughly 20 cents of every dollar spent by col- 
leges and universities came from the federal 
government. Federal participation had en- 
abled them to render greater service without 
undermining academic freedom. 

Dr. Flemming believed the federal govern- 
ment should help accelerate construction of 
classrooms, libraries and laboratories at both 
private and public colleges and universities; 
should continue in accelerating construction 
of dormitories; should provide long-term loans 
and matching grants for construction of aca- 
demic facilities; should initiate federal scholar- 
ships, including a special program of medical 
scholarships; and should expand the graduate 
fellowship program of the National Defense 
Education Act. He favored permitting parents 


to deduct higher education payments for their 
children from federal income tax returns. The 
National Defense Education Act, he added, 
should be extended in accordance with the 
President’s recommendations. 


FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 

Federal aid to public elementary and sec- 
ondary education, Dr. Flemming held, should 
be made available, if matched with state funds, 
for servicing debt already incurred in some 
districts for classroom construction, for serv- 
icing future debt for such construction, and 
for helping to construct new classrooms on a 
pay-as-you-go basis. The money should be ap- 
portioned among and within states to give 
needy districts disproportionate assistance. 
Such a program, he said, would release funds 
which local districts otherwise would need for 
construction, so that substantial improvements 
also could be made in teachers’ salaries. 

The speaker cited an Office of Education 
study estimating that government at all levels 
will need to obtain $50 billion more for pub- 
lic, elementary and secondary schools in the 
next ten years ($37 billion for teachers’ sal- 
aries and $13 billion for debt service on class- 
room construction). This, he declared, would 
not be obtained without federal participation. 

Countering those who question the need for 
federal aid on classrooms, he pointed to an 
Office of Education survey indicating that the 
shortage of classrooms at the beginning of the 
1960-61 school year was 142,000—66,000 to 
take care of enrollments in excess of normal 
capacity and 76,000 to replace unsatisfactory 
facilities. As against those who reply that 
more than 69,000 classrooms would be built 
this year alone, he observed that only a small 
percentage of this would be to reduce the back- 
log. Thousands of rooms would be needed 
next fall just to provide for population shifts, 
an enrollment increase of about a million pu- 
pils, and replacement of rooms abandoned. 

Nor did President Flemming consider 
critics on firm ground when—pointing to an 
Office of Education report that 607,000 class- 
rooms would need to be built during the 60’s— 
they contended that maintenance of the pres- 





ent rate of construction would produce the 
needed classrooms in 814 years. This reason- 
ing, he said, ignored the same study’s conclu- 
sion that 416,000 classrooms would be needed 
in the first five years. And the critics assumed 
that the present construction rate would con- 
tinue—whereas many wealthier districts which 
had contributed to the construction totals 
were now abreast or ahead of needs, and would 
not continue to contribute to the totals. More- 
over, many districts did not have the resources 
to permit substantial cuts in existing short- 
ages. National averages, he said, would not 
contribute much toward meeting their needs. 

Dr. Flemming favored using the sum pro- 
posed by the Administration, $2.3 billion over 
three years, for elementary and secondary 
schools, but to restrict its use to classroom con- 
struction. 

As for federal aid for private schools, he 
pointed out that the federal government had 
long made funds available to both public and 
private colleges and universities. This, in his 
view, should continue. In the elementary and 
secondary field, the nation had been commit- 
ted to a different policy—of providing all 
young people with opportunity for public 
schooling. With minor exceptions public 
funds had been restricted to public schools. 
Dr. Flemming did not believe we should de- 
part from that policy. 

In this connection he held that until the 
federal government had played its part in en- 
abling the nation to provide adequately su- 
perior public elementary and secondary edu- 
cation, it should not consider grants to private 
schools. However, he regarded loans to private 
schools in a different light. Federal loans—with 
interest at least comparable to interest paid by 
the federal government, and with the govern- 
ment compensated for all expenses connected 
with the program—would not conflict with the 
policy of restricting federal grants to public 
elementary and secondary schools. If enacted, 
Dr. Flemming hoped such a program would 
contain provision permitting prompt con- 
sideration of its constitutionality in the fed- 
eral courts. 

President Flemming believed that we could 
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use our checks and balances to protect against 
federal interference in connection with fed- 
eral aid to education—but that it didn’t neces- 
sarily follow that we would do so. Therefore 
he considered it sound to place major empha- 
sis on federal assistance, at all levels of educa- 
tion, on construction of buildings, and he op- 
posed authorizing federal funds for teachers’ 
salaries and current operating purposes of ele- 
mentary and secondary education. The fed- 
eral government, he summarized, was far less 
likely to impose restrictions on what can be 
taught in bills dealing with buildings than in 
bills dealing with day-to-day operations. 


RAYMOND MOLEY’S POSITION 

The second speaker, Dr. Raymond Moley, 
Contributing Editor of Newsweek, opposed 
federal aid to elementary and secondary 
schools. He dealt extensively with the bill 
recommended by the President and passed by 
the Senate. 

The plans proposed, he declared, rejected 
the harder-to-sell methods of encouraging 
states and localities to solve their problems 
through regaining some of the tax sources pre- 
empted by the federal government or by revis- 
ing state and local tax systems. The plans 
covered states, he continued, which may need 
aid along with those which certainly do not—as 
a means of snaring votes from the rich and more 
populous states. The pressure, he asserted, 
comes not from those responsible for the 
schools in the states and localities, but from 
organized pressure groups and lobbyists—and 
as the alleged need becomes less the pressure 
grows. 


STATE CAPACITIES; SCHOOL NEEDS 

Dr. Moley congratulated the representatives 
of the states for “the magnificent . . . manner 
in which provision for public education has 
been met in the past decades.” He denied that 
the states and localities lacked the capacity to 
meet the needs. 

After citing figures showing that public 
school expenditures had risen far more rapidly 
than enrollment in the last thirty years, he 
pointed to confusion in official estimates of 
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classroom shortages, and said that reports of 
the Office of Education were a mixture of 
wants and needs. The states and local com- 
munities, he said, have been building an aver- 
age of 70,000 classrooms a year for some years, 
a rate more than adequate to produce the 600,- 
000 the President had said would be needed in 
ten years. Dr. Moley pointed to a current high 
level of school bond approvals as sufficient to 
meet the needs for some time. 

As regards enrollment, he said, the tidal 
wave of war babies has passed the school age; 
whereas in the 1950's the number of public 
school age children increased 46 per cent, the 
estimate for the 60’s is 20 per cent, and the 


pressure is now on the colleges. 


He noted that, while public school enroll- 
ment has increased 42 per cent since 1940, 
private school enrollment has increased 147 
per cent, indicating greater validity for new 
construction for private than public schools. 
He was against federal aid for all elementary 
and secondary schools, but added that he 
recognized “the justice of the charge that 
the Catholic prelates are making against the 
Kennedy program on the ground of discrim- 
ination.” 

We get more for our dollar when it is spent 
in the close vicinity of the people who pay the 
taxes, said Dr. Moley. But, despite the fine 
record of the states and communities in meet- 
ing their responsibilities, they are “human 
enough to spare their taxpayers as much as 
they can.” Hence, he declared, the prospect 
of federal aid had tended to lessen their con- 
cern about meeting their responsibilities. 

He had always felt the way to increase 
teachers’ compensation was to lengthen the 
school year, and that the summer vacation was 
an anachronism. 

Between 1953-54 and 1960-61, he said, the 
instructional staff in the public schools in- 
creased 39 per cent, while pupil enrollment 
Kennedy, he 
noted, had deplored the number of uncerti- 
fied teachers, but Dr. Moley said these had 
declined sharply in ten years despite the fact 


rose 29 per cent. President 


that standards of certification had been sharply 
raised. 


In constant dollars, he stated, teachers’ pay 
had increased 40 per cent in ten years. The 
real trouble with teachers’ pay was rigid sal- 
ary scheduling geared to college credit units 
and length of service, which deters many 
gifted students from entering the teaching pro- 
fession. 

Dr. Moley did not agree that the property 
tax had reached its maximum yield. As long 
as great fortunes are made from land specula- 
tion, that would never be true. Gains could be 
kept in the communities by revision of assess- 
ment and taxing policies. Moreover, the in- 
crease in national wealth “upon which this 
Administration is leaning so heavily to pay for 
its spending program will affect the states and 
local communities too.” It is the federal income 
tax, he asserted, which has reached its limit of 
return. 


THE ISSUE OF CONTROL 


The speaker presented present and projected 
figures indicating that the Administration’s 
federal aid plan for the public schools, as 
amended in the Senate, would leave the states 
and local communities with from 95 to 97 per 
cent of the financing burden. It was strange to 
assume, he said, that the states could not raise 
the additional 3 to 5 per cent. The present plan 
he would call “‘tokenism”—a means of setting 
a precedent and establishing the principle that 
the federal government has a responsibility for 
the nation’s public schools. 

Dr. Moley took issue with the contention 
that aid would not involve federal control. 
Among other points in this connection, he 
said, there can be no doubt that the National 
Education Association is seeking control 
rather than aid, and “since there seems to be 
a continuous game of musical chairs between 
the NEA and the Office of Education—in the 
movement to and from official positions—I 
cannot accept in good faith any assurance from 
the Administration or from Congress.” 

To the Conference he submitted that this 
was not an issue capable of resolution by cal- 
culating dollars and cents; that it was not on 
a par with sharing the cost of highways, re- 
building cities, or management of waters. It 





went instead to the essential differences of two 
philosophies, he said. 

One concept was “the imposition upon our 
educational system of a great uniformity by a 
self-constituted elite,” which would use the 
powerful instrument of a national ministry to 
enforce its concepts. The other concept, he 
said, was the authority and responsibility of 
those directly interested—an authority which 
exists in many forms and degrees, but decen- 
tralized, permitting it the widest variety of 
experimentation and ingenuity. This, he de- 
clared, was the way of free institutions. 


SECRETARY RIBICOFF’S ADDRESS 

The next address, by Abraham A. Ribicoff, 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
was presented by Assistant Secretary James M. 
Quigley of that department, as duties in Wash- 
ington prevented Mr. Ribicoff from coming to 
Honolulu as planned. 

Formerly the Governor of Connecticut, and 
long a member of the Governors’ Conference, 
Secretary Ribicoff said he was glad to discuss 
aid to education with “this group of realists.” 
The problems are those of the 60's, he declared, 
but the dialogue in which they are discussed 
is often that of the 20’s. In many states, he was 
sure, the slogans of another era evoked a warm 
response. “But you and I know that the slo- 
gans will not solve the problems. Every Gov- 
ernor who has wrestled with his state budget 
knows that state and local tax resources alone 
cannot meet the increasing need for all basic 
state and local services.” 


STATES’ RIGHTS AND CONTROL 

As Governor, Secretary Ribicoff said, he had 
che-ished the true value of states’ rights, and 
he was as concerned about them as ever. He 
would always defend the right of every state to 
deal with local problems free of federal inter- 
ference. To this end he had insisted that each 
of many draft bills his department had sent to 
Congress since January scrupulously observed 
the legitimate prerogatives of state govern- 
ment. But he rejected “the sloganeering as- 
pect of states’ rights—the false cry of alarm that 
is raised whenever the federal government and 
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the states join together to solve problems of 
national significance which the states alone 
cannot solve.” He rejected specifically the 
claim that federal funds meant federal domi- 
nation—a claim which he had found untrue in 
his state. 

Efforts of the states, localities and private 
sources, he declared, could not alone attain 
our goals in education, although their effort 
had been great and was constantly increasing. 
He was convinced that still greater effort from 
them was required, and in addition increased 
federal assistance. 

Asserting that there is nothing new about 
federal assistance for education, he cited the 
Survey Ordinance of 1785 in behalf of schools, 
the Northwest Ordinance of 1787, the Land- 
Grant College Act of 1862, additional assist- 
ance for land grant institutions thereafter, the 
National Vocational Education Acts begin- 
ning in 1917, the GI bills of 1944 and 1952, 
the National Defense Education Act of 1958, 
and the federally impacted area program for 
schools and teachers’ salaries. 

In his six years as Governor of Connecticut 
and his five months as a Cabinet officer, he de- 
clared, he had never heard from a school prin- 
cipal, a superintendent, Mayor or Governor, 
the slightest suggestion of federal control of 
education. He invited the Governors to look 
at the funds received in each of their states 
under the federally aided education programs, 
and tell him if they knew of an instance of 
federal control because of them. The truth 
was, he said, after 175 years of federal financial 
participation, that the direction, administra- 
tion, control and responsibility for education 
was firmly in the hands of state, local and priv- 
ate agencies. Nor did he know of support for 
changing this emphasis. 


NATIONWIDE NEEDS 

Therefore, said the Secretary, let us discuss 
issues with substance. He declared that educa- 
tion is of national concern; that if it lags in 
any state the entire nation suffers; and that 
our national responsibilities are too great to 
permit gaps in the pursuit of excellence. With 
some five million of our population moving 
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across state lines each year, he continued, the 
citizens are entitled to assurance that first-rate 
educational opportunities exist in all states. 
Emphasizing that we have not met our needs, 
he cited a current classroom shortage of 142,- 
000, two million children attending schools in 
unsatisfactory facilities, and teachers’ salaries 
that have improved but are still too low. Aver- 
age earnings in seventeen professions requir- 
ing college graduation, he noted, are twice as 
high as the average for teachers. Ninety thou- 
sand teachers now failed to meet full profes- 
sional certification requirements. In higher 
education we would have to accommodate 
1,000,000 more students by 1965, and during 
that period currently available resources for 
facilities alone would fall short by $2.9 billion. 

During the past decade the states and local 
communities had made extraordinary effort to 
keep pace with snowballing educational prob- 
lems, he continued, but each year the budget- 
ary problems were becoming more severe. 
While federal tax dollars had increased 85 per 
cent since World War II, states and local com- 
munities had had to increase their tax revenue 
by 221 per cent. While the federal debt had in- 
creased 6 per cent, state and local debt had 
increased more than 300 per cent since 1946. 
The property tax, the traditional revenue 
source for education, was in many areas rap- 
idly approaching the limits of reasonableness, 
and in some areas may well have exceeded 
them. 

Moreover, the states varied greatly in ability 
to finance education, and this inequality was 
reflected in unequal performance. The two 
states with the highest capacity and smallest 
load were expending about two and a half 
times as many dollars per pupil annually as 
the two states with the lowest capacity and the 
heaviest load. 

If we were to do all we must in education, 
the Secretary indicated, the effort must be ap- 
proximately doubled during the next ten 


years, and it was obvious that educational re- 
sources—private, local, state and federal—must 
be called upon to accomplish this. 

The President, Secretary Ribicoff contin- 
ued, had placed before Congress comprehen- 


sive, far-sighted and imaginative proposals to 
strengthen education. He outlined the Admin- 
istration’s legislative program for education at 
all levels, involving both construction and 
teachers’ salaries in the public schools, and 
construction and scholarships for higher edu- 
cation. And he expressed confidence that the 
American people, acting as individuals and 
through their governmental structures, will 
see to it that the needed goals of education are 
achieved. 


DISCUSSION 

Discussion followed by a panel of Gover- 
nors—Governors Elmer L. Andersen of Min- 
nesota, Farris Bryant of Florida, Jack R. Gage 
of Wyoming, Price Daniel of Texas, Nelson 
A. Rockefeller of New York and Albert D. 
Rosellini of Washington. The first three dealt 
primarily with financing of higher education, 
the last three with elementary and secondary 
school finances. ‘There was consensus on need 
for large state action in meeting educational 
problems at all levels—and there were differ- 
ing views on whether federal aid is needed and 
appropriate. 

After outlining the extent of Minnesota’s 
large state supported system of higher educa- 
tion and preparations for its improvement, 
Governor Andersen declared that state govern- 
ments face a substantial test in meeting the 
coming college enrollment bulge. Governors 
had a great selling job to do in this connection, 
and only in a few states had he observed it 
being done. The Governors needed to assure 
the people of prudent management in institu- 
tions of higher learning. They should present 
the full proportions of the needs and boldly 
seek the necessary state funds. If we put the em- 
phasis on the product, he said, the price would 
come. The only alternative was to let the fun- 
damental responsibility of education fall into 
federal hands—which it surely would and must 
do if the states failed to act adequately. Federal 
aid for higher education, the Governor indi- 
cated, can appropriately be used to support 


‘various kinds of research and in certain other 


areas. But to look to Washington for solution 
of all higher educational programs through 





broad general grants, he underlined, would 
be an abdication by the states. 

Governor Bryant observed that the federal 
government is burdened with debt whereas 
the government of Florida is not, and that the 
federal income tax is approaching a point of 
diminishing returns whereas Florida has not 
used the income tax, which remains available 
for its use. He emphasized that in the face of 
tremendous growth, Florida has greatly ex- 
-panded its institutions of higher learning and 
continues rapidly to add to them to meet the 
challenge. He did not deny that the federal 
government had certain responsibility in edu- 
cation; in this connection he noted veterans 
education, impacted areas and problems of 
refugees. Florida was basically meeting its own 
responsibilities, not only by expenditures but 
by restudying its procedures. As one of vari- 
ous examples cited by him, the state was mov- 
ing to year-round use of its facilities, and it 
was seeking to recognize that we live in a day 
of mass college education. Recently the Flor- 
ida legislature had increased salaries of pro- 
fessors an average of 20 per cent. Faced with 


its extraordinary population explosion, he con- 
cluded, his state was meeting the problem— 
and was capable of meeting the problems of 
the next decade. 


Governor Gage noted that he was not speak- 
ing for or against federal aid to education, but 
that he leaned toward it. He would say that 
regardless of the source of the aid, if the need 
for it was established, the aid should be had. 
Perhaps the greatest danger the country faced, 
he commented, was a tendency in the states to 
say “if we don’t get it someone else will.” But 
the important thing was the establishment of 
the need; no one would complain if the need 
was established. On the other hand, Governor 
Gage cautioned that sometimes the matched 
dollar is the most expensive dollar we spend. 
In conclusion he said that if it could be ar- 
ranged for Wyoming to retain its own oil 
royalties, it would take care of all its own prob- 
lems—and it would pick up the tab for an 
important school in a neighboring state as 
well. 

Governor Daniel recalled that Mexico's fail- 
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ure to establish a public school system had 
been set forth in Texas’ Declaration of In- 
dependence as a cause of the revolution that 
led to the Republic of Texas and eventual 
statehood. As in all states, public education 
now was the most important of state responsi- 
bilities. It was the last strong bulwark of state 
and local government. The Governor re- 
viewed highlights of Texas’ advance in financ- 
ing of the public schools, including basic new 
improvements now in preparation. Texas 
could and would raise the needed money at 
the state and local level before September 1, 
the Governor said, if Congress did not beat 
her to it. The states had the responsibility and 
the capability of financing the schools. Failure 
to do so would abdicate the most precious 
right of state and local self-government. If, 
however, federal officials insisted on rendering 
some type of aid, he suggested that it be done 
through sharing a percentage of personal in- 
come tax collections with each state (as had 
been suggested to the Governors’ Conference 
Executive Committee by Governor Michael 
V. DiSalle of Ohio) to be used under state laws 
for educational improvements. 

Governor Rockefeller underscored the 
prime importance of providing opportunity 
for the best of education for all young people. 
He spoke briefly of both state and federal aid. 
Our great tradition of local controls was es- 
sential in public education. The state aid 
which ran least danger of intervening in local 
control might well be, as in the past, for main- 
tenance and operation. He agreed with Dr. 
Flemming that federal aid should be confined 
to construction. The Governor emphasized 
that any state or federal aid program should 
involve the principle of equalization based on 
financial need. This, he believed, ruled out 
returning federal income tax money in the 
same way it was paid into the federal govern- 
ment—a formula that did not give the benefits 
of equalization to districts with greater need. 
States could accomplish the same end Gover- 
nor DiSalle had proposed, he suggested, by 
having a state income tax, deductible from the 
federal tax, as in New York. Equalization— 
involving the taking of the money on a gradu- 
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ated income tax basis and distributing it— 
seemed to him the one justification for the fed- 
eral government to enter the program. This 
was a real justification in the Governor's view. 

In summarizing the over-all problem of pub- 
lic school finances, Governor Rosellini empha- 
sized the explosion in the school population, 
in which the postwar pupil tide has now ad- 
vanced to the more expensive secondary levels 
—and with still greater demands on the tax 
dollar inevitable for junior college and higher 
education. We also faced a valid demand that 
education enrich its quality and expand its 
services to meet the challenges of the post- 
Sputnick world; public education was a recog- 
nized aspect of our national survival. The 
Governor pointed to aspects in which local 
support of schools could be improved. He re- 
viewed various means under which state gov- 


IN THE CLOSING business session, Governor 
Price Daniel of Texas, Chairman of the Resolu- 
tions Committee, presented its report. 

Before doing so he offered a motion on the 
committee’s behalf to substitute for Article 
VII of the Conference Articles of Organiza- 
tion a new provision for handling resolutions 
submitted to the Conference. Its purpose was 
to provide time for consideration of proposals 
in advance of Annual Meetings, except in th 
case of resolutions considered at the meetings 
by unanimous consent. Previously no times 
were specified for submission of resolutions. 

The new procedure moved by Governor 
Daniel was adopted unanimously. The substi- 
tute paragraph reads: 

“Proposed resolutions shall be delivered to the 
Secretary not less than three weeks prior to the 
Annual Meeting. The Secretary shall distribute 
such proposed resolutions to all Governors not 
less than two weeks prior to the Annual Meeting. 
The Chairman shall designate a Resolutions 
Committee which shall meet forty-eight hours 


ernments had been increasing their varied 
programs of support. Upholding federal aid, 
he endorsed the proposals presented by Mr. 
Quigley for Secretary Ribicoff. To the extent 
that legislation leaves the use of money to the 
decision of each state or local government, the 
threat of federal control will not exist, the 
Governor said, and it was his understanding 
that the current proposals in Congress would 
be so drawn. 

General discussion followed, some ten of the 
Governors participating. Like the members of 
the panel, they agreed on the necessity for 
strong state action for education. As in the 
panel, there were differences among them as re- 
gards federal aid. A slightly larger number of 
those who spoke favored aid to elementary 
and secondary schools than those who spoke 
against it. 


Action on Resolutions 


prior to the commencement of the Annual Meet- 
ing. Resolutions not submitted in the above de- 
scribed manner may be considered upon 
unanimous consent of the Conference.” 


Governor Daniel then presented the reso- 
lutions approved by the committee—a total of 
thirty-two, not including the resolution on the 
U.S.S. Arizona Memorial, adopted the previ- 
ous day. The committee versions were ap- 
proved unanimously and without amendment 
except for the resolution which urged Con- 
gress to enact legislation providing federal 
grants to the states to assist in construction of 
school classroom facilities, loans for construc- 
tion and improvement of facilities for higher 
education, and funds to the states to expand 
adult education conducted through colleges 
and universities. 

There was considerable discussion and de- 
bate of this resolution, following in general 
the lines of the previous day’s discussion in the 
session on financing the schools. 





Two amendments were adopted on motions 
of Governors at the Conference table. 

One of these, moved by Governor Nelson 
A. Rockefeller of New York, dealt with the 
final paragraph of the resolution. As submit- 
ted by the Resolutions Committee it read: “Be 
it further resolved that the Conference urge 
Congress to enact legislation now before it to 
implement these vital goals.” Governor Rocke- 
feller moved, and the Conference adopted by 
voice vote, an amendment eliminating the 
words “‘now before it.” 

Governor Bill Daniel of Guam moved an 
amendment to make it clear that the funds 
sought were for territories as well as states. As 
submitted the resolution had not specifically 
mentioned the territories. The motion to in- 
clude explicit reference to them as recipients 
was adopted by voice vote. 

Governor Wesley Powell of New Hamp- 
shire offered a further amendment to add lan- 
guage asserting that the Governors’ Confer- 
ence does not approve of federal aid to the 
states for teachers’ salaries, school curricula or 
administrative costs of the school systems. This 


motion, put to a roll call vote, was defeated, 
24 to 23. 

A motion by Governor Ernest F. Hollings 
of South Carolina to table the resolution as 
a whole likewise was submitted to roll call 
vote, and failed by a margin of 34 to 13. 


The resolution as amended then was 
adopted, by roll call vote of 35 to 12. 

When Governor Daniel presented the reso- 
lution, noted in an earlier section of this sum- 
mary, on Unity in International Affairs—stat- 
ing that ‘“‘we stand united behind all necessary 
action taken by the President” to preserve the 
values which free men have cherished through 
the ages, and which now hang in the balance— 
the Governors emphasized its importance by 
a standing vote for its adoption. 

Certain of the resolutions embodied policy 
recommendations that were included in Con- 
ference committee reports before the Gover- 
nors during the meeting.* A resolution calling 
for a strong, nationwide program of Fallout 
Protection and Civil Defense was based on the 
report of the Committee on Civil Defense. An- 
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other, recommending maintenance of the 
Army National Guard and the Air National 
Guard at specified strengths, and with addi- 
tional proposals relating to them, incorpo- 
rated recommendations of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on the National Guard. A resolution 
favoring Highway Safety Compacts was in line 
with the report of the Committee on Roads 
and Highway Safety. Recommendations or 
statements in the report of the Committee on 
Federal-State Relations were reflected in 
resolutions adopted on Federal Taxation of 
Interest on Obligations of State and Local Gov- 
ernments; Interstate Compact Agencies (ex- 
pressing concern over attempts to assert na- 
tional control over the operations and internal 
administration of such agencies); Water Re- 
sources Compacts; and Inheritance, Estate and 
Gift Taxes. A resolution entitled Federal In- 
terference in State Government Organization 
—also closely in line with work of the Federal- 
State Relations Committee—called for a report 
to it by the Council of State Governments on 
key factors. A resolution on Juvenile Delin- 
quency called on the Conference Committee 
on Juvenile Delinquency to develop recom- 
mendations for consideration by the states for 
control and prevention. 

Other substantive resolutions, in addition 
to the call for a special Governors’ Conference 
on Mental Illness noted earlier in this report, 
included proposals on Exchange of Teachers, 
Automation, Representation on the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, Federal 
Health Grants, Investment of Idle Funds, the 
Federal Radiation Council, American Princi- 
ples, State Planning, Urban and Regional De- 
velopment, and Abandoned Property. 

The Conference further approved. a pro- 


*Chairmen of these committees were Governor Nelson 
A. Rockefeller of New York, Chairman of the Committee 
on Civil Defense; Governor S. Ernest Vandiver of Georgia, 
Chairman of the Advisory Committee on the National 
Guard; Governor Buford Ellington of Tennessee, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Roads and Highway Safety; 
Governor Robert E. Smylie of Idaho, Chairman of the 
Committee on Federal-State Relations; and Governor 
Stephen L. R. McNichols of Colorado, Chairman of the 
Committee on Juvenile Delinquency. 
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gram for mutual visits of Governors of the 
United States and of Japan, and directed the 
Executive Committee to provide ways for 
carrying out the program. And the Governors 
gave their endorsement both to the Seattle 


World Fair of 1962 and New York World 
Fair of 1964-65. 

Texts of all the Conference resolutions, as 
adopted, are on the immediately following 


pages. 





Resolutions 


Adopted by the Governors’ Conference 


Fifty-third Annual Meeting 


Honolulu, Hawaii, June 27-28, 1961* 


USS ARIZONA MEMORIAL 


WHEREAS more than nineteen years have passed 
since the battleship ARIZONA was sunk, its flag 
still flying, in the surprise attack of Pearl Harbor; 
and 

Whereas nearly one-third of the 3,600 military 
personnel killed in that attack still lie in the ARI- 
ZONA, their tomb and their shrine; and 

Wuereas the old hulk, mostly below water, is 
rusting badly; but even with the maintenance 
which it requires, the ship alone would be a poor 
memorial to these men from forty-eight states of 
our great nation, and an unsuitable focal point for 
patriotic remembrance; and 

WuerREAS more than $350,000 has been raised 
by the Pacific War Memorial Commission of Ha- 
waii in private donations and in contribution by 
the State of Hawaii for erecting a permanent me- 
morial above the ship; and 

Wuereas preliminary construction of the struc- 
ture has already been accomplished; and 

Whereas legislation has been introduced in the 
Congress to authorize appropriation of up to 
$135,000 to complete the project; and 

Wuereas the memorial will not only provide 
appropriate tribute to the deceased men of the 
ARIZONA but it will also stand as a national 
memorial to eternal vigilance against the dangers 
of surprise attack; 

Now, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED by the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference, in extraordinary session as- 
sembled at the site of the final resting place of 
the USS ARIZONA, that the USS ARIZONA 
Memorial constitutes a national project in every 
sense of the word; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the Congress of 


*The Resolution entitled “USS Arizona Memorial” was 
adopted in an Extraordinary Session of the Conference at 
Pearl Harbor on June 27. All other Resolutions were 
adopted in Regular Session at the Royal Hawaiian Hotel 
on June 28. 


the United States make every effort to expedite 
said appropriation by favorable consideration of 
S. 180 and H.R. 44, in order that the timetable 
can be met so that formal dedication services of 
the USS ARIZONA Memorial can be held on 
December 7, 1961, the twentieth anniversary of 
“Pearl Harbor’; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that copies of this Reso- 
lution be transmitted to the President of the 
United States, the Vice President, the Speaker of 
the United States House of Representatives and 
to the chairmen of the Armed Services committees 
of the United States Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


EXCHANGE OF TEACHERS 

WuerEAs a delegation representing the Gover- 
nors of the fifty stutes of the United States visited 
several South American republics in November, 
1960, and there learned much about our friends 
in Latin America, and recognized the necessity 
for concrete and positive action to expand West- 
ern Hemisphere solidarity; and 

WuerEAs these Governors were impressed by 
the fact that the peoples of differing cultures and 
languages in the Americas are united by a com- 
mon loyalty to certain basic ideals; and 

Whereas it has become increasingly apparent 
that the long and productive history of inter- 
American relationships may become seriously en- 
dangered by the expansion of communist imperial- 
ism; and 

Wuereas the schools of each of the American 
republics are the basic foundation of democracy 
and build in the people an understanding of faith 
in the principles which we profess; 

Now, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that each of 
the fifty states of the United States should under- 
take to exchange teachers each year with the 
school systems of the other American republics 
with which we have friendly relations; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the states are urged 
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to remove any legal barriers that may exist to such 
exchanges, and to take appropriate action, legis- 
lative or other, to insure the success of this enter- 
prise, thereby to create in the classrooms of the 
American republics a new awareness of our com- 
mon heritage and our common destiny. 


AUTOMATION 


Wuereas the Governors’ Conference has rec- 
ognized that many basic problems arising from 
automation are facing the nation, with far-reach- 
ing implications for our economy and for gov- 
ernmental programs; and 

Wuereas at the 1960 Annual Meeting of the 
Governors’ Conference a resolution was adopted 
directing the Executive Committee to explore the 
feasibility of sponsoring or supporting a national 
conference to define further the problems of auto- 
mation and to seek methods of the solution 
thereof; and 

Wuereas the Executive Committee has deter- 
mined that an excellent approach to such a 
national conference would be through the aus- 
pices of the American Assembly at Columbia 
University, a national nonpartisan organization 
which brings together representatives of govern- 
ment, the professions, labor, business, and farm 
groups; and 

Wuereas, following assurances of cooperation 
by the Executive Committee, the American As- 
sembly has committed itself to a full scale con- 
ference on automation at Arden House, New 
York, in May of 1962; 

Now, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference express its appreciation to the 
American Assembly for sponsoring the conference 
on automation, and that the Executive Committee 
be directed to cooperate fully with the American 
Assembly in the development and execution of a 
program for the conference on automation. 


LATIN AMERICAN VISIT 


Wuereas at the 1959 Annual Meeting of the 
Governors’ Conference a resolution was adopted 
pointing out that “the United States and Latin 
America have a common heritage derived from 
the civilization of Western Europe; strong eco- 
nomic, social and cultural ties exist between the 
United States and Latin America today; and the 
bonds of friendship which join us together should 
be constantly strengthened through deeper under- 
standing on the part of all the peoples of the West- 
ern Hemisphere;” and 

WHEREAS said resolution recommended that a 
representative group of Governors should under- 
take a visit to Latin American nations and di- 
rected the Executive Committee to take action 
carrying out the purposes of the resolution; and 


WHEREAS, through gracious invitations from the 
Governments of Argentina and Brazil for the Gov- 
ernors to be the guests of these two countries, ar- 
rangements were made for a visit to South America 
during the latter part of 1960; and 

Wuereas, at the 1960 Annual Meeting of the 
Governors’ Conference, His Excellency, Dr. Emilio 
Donato del Carril, the Ambassador from Argen- 
tina, and His Excellency, Mr. Walther Moreira 
Salles, the Ambassador from Brazil, participated 
in the deliberations of the Governors’ Conference 
and described the agenda and itinerary of the visit 
to Argentina and Brazil; and 

WuerEAS in November, 1960, twenty-eight Gov- 
ernors participated in the visit to South America 
as guests of Argentina and Brazil, were warmly 
welcomed in all of the many areas they visited, 
and were made aware of the magnificent resources, 
industries, agriculture, and historic sites of these 
countries; 

Now, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference does hereby express its deep 
appreciation to the peoples and officials of the 
Republic of Argentina and the United States of 
Brazil for making possible the recent visit of the 
Governors and for the real contribution that their 
hospitality has made to Inter-American friend- 
ship; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the Governors’ 
Conference extend its thanks to International 
House of New Orleans for that organization’s ef- 
fective cooperation in handling advance plans and 
arrangements for the Governors’ visit. 


VETERANS Day 

WHEREAS veterans, their family members and 
dependent survivors comprise nearly half the na- 
tion’s population; and 

Wuereas nearly 1,000,000 men and women 
have died in service that we might enjoy the great 
heritage of freedom and liberty which is ours; 
and 

Wuereas the people of this nation are grateful 
to the veterans of the Armed Forces who have 
faithfully performed their duties of citizenship 
and served nobly in times of peril; and 

Wuereas the Congress of the United States, by 
Act approved June 1, 1954 (Public Law 380, 83rd 
Congress, 68 Stat. 163) expanded the significance 
of November 11, previously declared a legal holi- 
day and observed as Armistice Day, and designated 
it as Veterans Day in honor of our veterans; 

Now, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED by the Fifty- 
third Annual Meeting of the Governors’ Confer- 
ence that Governors of the states be urged to use 
their personal influence to give added significance 
to the commemoration of Veterans Day, including 
the display of the United States and state flags on 





all public buildings in tribute to those who, in 
disregard of their personal safety, have contri- 
buted so much toward realization of our national 
goals. 


REPRESENTATION ON FEDERA!. DEPOSIT INSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


WuerEAs the states and state chartered banking 
institutions at present have no direct representa- 
tion in the management of the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation, which has certain regulatory 
responsibilities over participating state banks; and 

Wuereas the Comptroller of the Currency, de- 
spite his direct statutory responsibility for the reg- 
ulation and operation of national banks, also ex- 
ercises considerable authority over the activities 
of participating state banks in his auxiliary role 
as a member of the Board of the FDIC, and there- 
fore is called upon to perform functions which are 
not fully compatible and involve certain conflicts 
of interest; and 

WHEREAS presently applications for branches of 
state banks are subject to the approval of either 
the FDIC or the Federal Reserve Board. 

Now, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that the Con- 
gress and the President of the United States be and 
hereby are respectfully memorialized to enact at 
the current session of the Congress: 

1. Legislation to remove the Comptroller of the 
Currency from the Board of FDIC and to 
substitute a three-man board on which state 
banking systems can be represented. 

. Legislation to assign to FDIC sole responsi- 
bility for approval of branch applications for 
state as well as national banks in those states 
which permit branch banks; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that copies of this reso- 
lution be transmitted to the Secretary of the 
United States Senate, the Clerk of the United 
States House of Representatives and the President 
of the United States. 


HIGHWAY SAFETY COMPACTS 


Wuereas Public Law 85-684, approved by Con- 
gress in 1958, grants consent to the states to enter 
into interstate compacts for the purpose of pro- 
moting highway safety; and 

Wuereas the Driver License Compact, devel- 
oped at the request of the Western Governors’ 
Conference and the Western Interstate Committee 
on Highway Policy Problems of the Council of 
State Governments, provides a means for placing 
interstate cooperative arrangements for exchang- 
ing information on out-of-state convictions on a 
stable, uniform basis; and 

Wuereas there is presently under informal 
study an Interstate Motor Vehicle Equipment 
Compact, designed to facilitate development and 
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acceptance by the states of uniform safety stand- 
ards for motor vehicle components and equip- 
ment, and to promote programs of testing and re- 
search with respect to vehicular components and 
equipment; 

Now, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference urge each state to consider en- 
actment of the Driver License Compact; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the Governors’ 
Conference endorse the development of an inter- 
state compact which might serve as a means of de- 
veloping and securing acceptance by the states of 
uniform safety standards for motor vehicle com- 
ponents and equipment; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the President’s 
Committee for Traffic Safety and national organi- 
zations cooperating with it be urged to take the 
lead in encouraging the adoption of interstate 
compacts to promote highway safety. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


WuHerEAS crimes by youthful offenders con- 
tinue to increase in number, and juvenile de- 
linquency threatens to be one of the most pressing 
and difficult problems facing our society; and 

WuerEAs meeting the problem will require the 
marshaling of all available resources, public and 
private, for the rehabilitation of offenders who 
have been apprehended, the early identification of 
potential delinquents, and the alleviation of con- 
ditions which contribute to delinquency; and 

WuerEAs not only do the states have primary 
governmental responsibility for combating youth 
crime, but also the obligation to provide leader- 
ship in the fight against juvenile delinquency. 

Now, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that the Com- 
mittee on Juvenile Delinquency of the Governors’ 
Conference develop for consideration by the states 
recommendations for the control and prevention 
of delinquency and youth crime; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the committee call 
a conference of Governors’ representatives and 
other qualified persons to advise and assist it in 
carrying out this important task, and that in prep- 
aration for the conference each Governor be re- 
quested to provide a brief summary of programs 
to combat juvenile delinquency and youth crime 
which are presently being carried on in his state. 


FALLOUT PROTECTION AND CIVIL DEFENSE 


WuHeEREAS it is abundantly clear that our nation 
and all free peoples are desperately challenged by 
a hostile system which is explicitly and vigorously 
committed to the elimination of both freedom and 
human dignity; and 

Wuereas the American nation and its people 
must stand firmly and purposefully in support of 
their fundamental beliefs or see those beliefs 
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eroded throughout the world, nation by nation, 
through subversion and nuclear blackmail; and 

WHEREAS, in order for the American people 
to have the will to defend their beliefs, they must 
have the capacity to survive a nuclear attack; and 

Wuereas the American people today do not 
have the facilities to protect themselves and their 
families from fallout—the most dangerous aspect 
of nuclear war—and their vulnerability constitutes 
a serious national weakness in the event of a crisis; 
and 

Wuereas fallout shelters could save many tens 
of millions of American lives in the event of 
nuclear war; and 

Wuereas fallout protection for our civilian pop- 
ulation is possible and is feasible; and 

Wuereas it is a matter of utmost gravity to the 
strength and survival of the nation and the preser- 
vation of peace that immediate steps be taken to 
obtain fallout protection for all our people and 
otherwise to reinforce our civil defense; 

Now, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that this Con- 
ference hereby declares its support for and agree- 
ment with the judgment expressed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States on May 25, 1961, that 

“.,. there is no point in delaying the initiation 

of a nation-wide long-range program of identi- 

fying present fallout shelter capacity and pro- 

viding shelter in new and existing structures” 
and, further, that this form of survival insurance 
fully justifies the necessary expenditure of our 
effort, time and money; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that, since the best way 
to begin to meet the urgent civil defense require- 
ments of our people is to initiate promptly a 
positive nation-wide program for fallout protec- 
tion, the Governors of our fifty states, for the 
safety of our people, the defense of our nation, and 
the preservation of freedom, take executive action 
and request local legislation in line with national 
policy to: 

1. provide fallout shelters to the extent feasible 
in all state buildings as well as in other public fa- 
cilities; 

2. provide income tax deductions (in those 
states having a state income tax), and exempt the 
cost of fallout shelters from local real estate taxes, 
up to a Maximum of $100 per planned shelter oc- 
cupant; 

3. stock foods, medicines and supplies in stra- 
tegic locations throughout each state; 

4. construct an alternate protected seat of state 
government and assist local governments in ac- 
quiring similar protected seats of authority so as 
to assure the continuity of government function- 
ing in times of emergency; and 

5. revise, in cooperation with local govern- 
ments, all building codes and specifications, where 


necessary, to permit fallout shelter construction; 
and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that we do hereby re- 
affirm the recommendations and _ resolutions 
adopted by the 1960 Governors’ Conference on 
fallout protection and civil defense; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the Governors’ 
Conference Standing Committee on Civil Defense 
meet with the President of the United States and 
cooperate with the responsibie federal officials in 
developing the necessary procedures and policies 
for the federal government’s new and affirma- 
tive program for civil defense and in allocating 
among the federal, state and local governments 
the responsibility for such a program; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that copies of this reso- 
lution be transmitted by the Chairman of the Con- 
ference to the President of the United States, to 
the Secretary of the United States Senate, to the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives of the 
United States, and to each Member of Congress; 
and that the leadership of the federal govern- 
ment in cooperation with the states is hereby 
solicited in this crucial undertaking to insure the 
strength and the survival of the American nation 
and its people. 


NATIONAL GUARD 


Wuereas the United States and other free 
nations of the world are confronted with increas- 
ingly serious threats by communist nations; and 

WHEREAS, to contain this threat and to provide 
a firm base for negotiation with the aggressive and 
truculent nations of the communist world, it is 
necessary that the United States and free nations 
joined with it maintain military forces superior to 
those of the communist nations; and 

WHEREAS, to strengthen the defenses of the 
United States, the President has proposed a pro- 
gram for increasing the mobilization readiness of 
the Reserve Forces of the United States Army; and 

Wuereas the Army National Guard, having at- 
tained since its reorganization in the Pentomic 
structure in 1958 its highest level of mobilization 
readiness, is prepared to go to the even higher 
levels of readiness considered by the President to 
be imperative; and 

Wuereas the Army National Guard and the Air 
National Guard are the largest, most ready, or- 
ganized Reserve Forces, trained for early commit- 
ment to combat in either limited or general war, 
and are, further, by virtue of unit dispersion, 
equipment available, and training, best prepared 
to assist in initial recovery from nuclear attack in 
the event of total war; 

Now, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that: 

(1) The Army National Guard be maintained 
at a strength of not less than 400,000 and the Air 





National Guard at not less than 72,000, and that 
an adequate force of full-time technicians for 
these components be provided; 

(2) Any additional strength, equipment, and 
full-time technicians required to achieve greater 
readiness be provided; 

(3) In the event of reorganization, the existing 
twenty-seven divisions of the Army National 
Guard be retained and that there be no further 
reduction in the number of company-size units 
below the number presently authorized and in 
being; and 

(4) Copies of this Resolution be forwarded 
from this Conference to the President of the 
United States, the Secretary of Defense, the 
Secretary of Army and the Chairmen of the Senate 
and House Armed Service Committees, requesting 
strong support from the executive and legislative 
branches of the National Government. 


AtR NATIONAL GUARD 


Wuereas the Adjutants General Association in 
1961 has unanimously adopted a resolution recom- 
mending replacement of National Guard C-47 
aircraft; and 

Wuereas the National Guard in each of the 
several states has requirements for air evacuation 


and base recovery in support of Civil Defense and: 


for support of tactical units and high priority 
cargo and personnel transport; and 

Whereas the airlift requirements for the Na- 
tional Guard and the United States Air Force are 
increasing, and the need for fully adequate aircraft 
is mandatory; and 

Wuereas the C-47 aircraft now assigned and in 
sevice with the several states are more than eight- 
een years old and are no longer fully adequate to 
perform all missions in support of National Guard 
requirements; 

Now, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference go on record in support of the 
replacement as soon as possible of the C-47 air- 
craft with a suitable modern transport aircraft 
to perform the Air Guard utility missions; and 

Br IT FURTHER RESOLVED that, pending their re- 
placement by more modern aircraft, the Air 
Guard retain the C-47 aircraft they now have as- 
signed to them. 


FEDERAL TAXATION OF INTEREST ON OBLIGATIONS 
OF STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 


Wuereas, in 1959 and again in 1960, the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference approved resolutions relating 
to the exemption from federal income taxation of 
interest on state and municipal bonds with par- 
ticular reference to the Life Insurance Company 
Income Tax Act; and 

WHEREAS, in the 1960 resolution, the Secretary 
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of the Treasury was called upon “to provide by 
regulation under the aforesaid Act that in deter- 
mining life insurance company taxable income 
thereunder, interest on state and municipal bonds 
should not be included in computing any item 
of income or deduction if the inclusion of such in- 
terest would produce a higher life insurance com- 
pany taxable income than if it were not included;” 
and 

Whereas the regulations promulgated earlier 
this year appear not to exempt from taxation for 
income tax purposes interest on state and munici- 
pal bonds; and 

Wuereas there seems to be little or no chance 
that this matter can be resolved before it is made 
the subject of a test in court unless there is action 
by the President; 

Now, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED by the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference that its chairman communi- 
cate to the President the extreme seriousness with 
which the Conference views this matter and re- 
quest that he take action which will obviate the 
necessity of litigation with the consequent ir- 
reparable damage to the state and local bond 
market. 


FEDERAL HEALTH GRANTS 


Wuereas the federal government currently 
provides grants-in-aid to the states for certain spe- 
cific categories of public health services, namely 
general health services, venereal disease control, 
tuberculosis control, heart disease control, and 
cancer control; and 

WuereAs the amount of federal funds going to 
the states in these categories is relatively small in 
comparison with total state and local funds ap- 
propriated for the same purposes; and 

Whereas the federal grants are allotted among 
the several states under separate and different 
formulas for each category; and 

Wuereas the relative priority and emphasis 
which each state deems necessary to give to the 
respective categorical programs may vary from 
year to year depending upon the incidence of the 
particular problem within a particular state; and 

WHEREAS increased flexibility in the use of said 
federal funds is necessary in the interests of effec- 
tive state and local programming, budgeting and 
accounting; 

Now, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference urge the President and the 
Congress to give early consideration to the recom- 
mendations of the Advisory Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations which provide for (a) 
amending the Public Health Service Act of 1944 
to permit the transfer of up to one-third of federal 
grant funds from any one of the stated categories 
into any other stated category or categories, at the 
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option of the state and (b) further amending said 
Act to provide a single formula uniform among 
categories for the apportionment and matching of 
such federal funds; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that copies of this reso- 
lution be forwarded to the President of the United 
States and to each member of the Congress of the 
United States. 


INVESTMENT OF IDLE CASH FUNDs 


WHEREAS interest earnings on temporarily idle 
funds should be a significant source of revenue for 
state and local governments; and 

WHEREAS in numerous instances sufficient statu- 
tory and administrative authority does not now 
exist to invest state and local funds at interest; and 

WHEREAS state and local governments could ob- 
tain up to $100 million of additional revenue 
annually through a vigorous investment program, 
consistent with principles of safety and liquidity, 
to maximize the interest income from temporarily 
idle funds; 

Now, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED by the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference that each state examine its 
present constitutional and statutory authority for 
the investment of idle funds and take any steps 
necessary to remove or modify provisions that now 
preclude the investment of state funds or the in- 
vestment by local units of government of funds 


under their control, at least to the extent of per- 
mitting the investment of funds not needed for 
current requirements in interest bearing accounts 
with insured institutions and in obligations of the 
state or of the United States. 


INTERSTATE COMPACT AGENCIES 

Wuereas the proper exercise of state powers 
frequently requires joint action by two or more 
states through a common agency; and 

Wuereas the interstate compact agency has 
been used widely and effectively by the states for 
this purpose, enabling the states to reach har- 
monious solutions to common problems under 
state direction and control; and 

Wuereas the need for interstate cooperation in 
the conduct of state programs will increase in 
years to come, and the interstate compact agency 
will be of increasing importance to the health and 
vigor of the federal system of government; and 

Wuereas the Governors’ Conference at its 
Fifty-second Annual Meeting voiced its concern 
about efforts to assert national power over the 
operations and internal administration of agencies 
created by interstate compact; and 

Wuereas these efforts continued during the 
past year and now pose a serious threat of national 
domination of interstate compact agencies; and 

Wuereas the materialization of this threat will 


impair the utility and desirability of the interstate 
compact agency as a mechanism of state adminis- 
tration; 

Now, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference reiterate its concern relating to 
the attempts to assert national power over the 
operations and internal administration of inter- 
state compact agencies; and 

Be IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the Governors’ 
Conference reaffirm its opposition to any proposal 
which would require Congressional approval of 
state legislation implementing compacts to which 
Congress has given its consent. 


WATER REsourRcES COMPACTS 


WHEREAS it is evident that population growth 
and intensified use of water and related land re- 
sources will impose increased demands on a rela- 
tively inflexible supply of such resources; and 

Wuereas the individual states and the federal 
government have legitimate interests, aspirations 
and responsibilities in protecting, fostering and 
conserving water and related land resources; and 

WuerEAs the activities of the states and the 
federal government in the water field and in re- 
lated resources areas need to be coordinated to 
achieve maximum effectiveness; and 

Whereas the interstate compact is one of the 
oldest devices used to facilitate intergovernmental 
cooperation and coordination of effort; 

Now, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference urge that early and favorable 
consideration be given the legislation to grant 
Congressional consent to the Delaware River 
Basin Compact and the Northeastern Water and 
Related Land Resources Compact; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that copies of this reso- 
lution be transmitted to the Secretary of the 
United States Senate, the Clerk of the United 
States House of Representatives and each member 
of Congress. 


MENTAL HEALTH 


Whereas this Conference has devoted a session 
to mental health and has heard a most stimulating 
discussion of the major recommendations of the 
report of the Joint Commission on Mental Illness 
and Health; and 

WHEREAS 277 state institutions house 85 per 
cent of the nation’s hospitalized mentally ill, at 
an annual cost of close to a billion dollars; and 

Wuereas the final report of the Joint Commis- 
sion recommends the eventual replacement of 
large state mental hospitals by a network of in- 
tensive treatment centers and other psychiatric 
facilities in the heart of the community; and 

Wuereas the Joint Commission report, con- 
cluding that “it was a historic mistake to make the 





state alone virtually responsible for public care 
of its mentally ill residents,” proposes a new 
formula of federal, state and local sharing in the 
financial costs of caring for the mentally ill; and 

Whereas the National Governors’ Conference 
on Mental Health in 1954 gave impetus and di- 
rection to improvements in the field of mental 
health and helped produce a climate which, com- 
bined with advances in training of personnel and 
new treatments, reduced mental hospital popula- 
tions; 

Now, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that the Coun- 
cil of State Governments be instructed to plan a 
special two-day Governors’ Conference on Mental 
Health in the fall of 1961 for the purpose of evalu- 
ating progress made since the 1954 Governors’ 
Conference and of discussing the steps to be taken 
to translate the broad recommendations of the 
Joint Commission report affecting state action 
into specific administrative and legislative pro- 
posals, for appropriate consideration by the ex- 
ecutive and legislative branches of the states. 


FEDERAL RADIATION COUNCIL 


WuerEAS a Federal Radiation Council was es- 
tablished in 1959; and 

Wuereas the individual states exercise primary 
regulatory authority over 90 per cent of the radia- 
tion sources, including x-ray equipment, radium 
and cyclotron-produced radioisotopes; and 

Wuereas the Atomic Energy Commission, in its 
setting of mandatory standards of maximum ex- 
posure, is guided by exposure standards recom- 
mended by said council; and 

Whereas the exposure standards of said com- 
mission apply not only to radiation sources regu- 
lated directly by it but also to sources regulated 
by the individual states; and 

Wuereas the states therefore are asked to en- 
force standards they have no voice in establishing; 
and 

Wuereas there is authority in existing law for 
the President to provide for state representation 
on the said council; 

Now, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that the Presi- 
dent of the United States be and hereby is memo- 
rialized to appoint a person who will represent 
the states’ interest and through whom the states 
will have opportunity to make known their in- 
terests and experiences in recommending stand- 
ards of maximum exposure to radiation; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that a copy of this 
resolution be transmitted to the President of the 
United States. 


STATE PLANNING 


WHEREAS state governments have an increasing 
responsibility for, and must play a major role in, 
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2 developmental pattern of the nation 
and its: .ons; and 

Wuet. .s the state governments have entered a 
period of crisis with regard to our continuing ca- 
pacity to plan for the prudent conservation and 
use of our natural resources and for the attain- 
ment of a balanced, vigorous economy; and 

Whereas federal policy decisions, particularly 
affecting public lands, transportation, and water 
resources, are often made with insufficient coordi- 
nation of the plans and programs of the state and 
federal agencies involved; and 

WHEREAS, if state governments undertook com- 
prehensive statewide physical planning, with em- 
phasis on coordinating state, local and federal de- 
velopment policies and programs, such planning 
would provide a systematic, continuing basis for 
guiding future federal plans and programs aimed 
at assisting and stimulating state and regional 
plans for physical and economic development of 
both urban and rural areas; 

Now, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference create a Committee on Com- 
prehensive State Planning; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the committee, 
upon its appointment, undertake immediately 
the following tasks: 

(1) To devise, in collaboration with the Ex- 
ecutive Office, the Congress, and the various fed- 
eral agencies, procedures and policies looking 
toward the objectives of a more comprehensive 
approach to joint federal-state planning, and to 
closer federal-state coordination in the develop- 
ment of plans and programs affecting such vital 
policy areas as use of public lands, transportation, 
water resources, open space for recreation, and 
metropolitan expansion; 

(2) To develop a policy statement with regard 
to comprehensive physical planning on a state- 
wide basis, including a consideration of the fac- 
tors making such planning a pressing necessity at 
this time, the measures necessary to carry out 
effective state planning, and the status of present 
state planning activities, together with such sig- 
nificant current examples as may support the com- 
mittee’s position. 


shaping 


SEATTLE WoRLpD’s FAIR OF 1962 


WuerEAas America’s first Space Age World's Fair 
is scheduled for Seattle, Washington, April 21 to 
October 21, 1962; and 

WuHerEAS the United States Government has 
authorized the investment of $12,000,000 in the 
greatest science exhibit ever presented to the 


‘public; and 


Wuereas the United States Government’s pres- 
tige in science is a highlight of the first World's 
Fair in this nation in twenty-two years; and 
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Wuereas the Seattle World’s Fair, known also 
as the Century 21 International Exposition, is 
further evidence of America’s intent to promote 
fuller understanding and good will among its in- 
ternational neighbors through exhibits and the 
depiction of their cultures and achievements; and 

Wuereas the Seattle exposition has the unquali- 
fied endorsement of President Kennedy’s adminis- 
tration and President Eisenhower’s administra- 
tion previously; and 

Wuereas the highest Executive Office of the 
nation has encouraged the nations of the world 
to participate in the Seattle World’s Fair, and 
the United States Department of State has utilized 
its facilities to cooperate in this program of inter- 
national good will and association; 

Now, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED by this 1961 
session of the National Governors’ Conference, 
meeting in Hawaii, that the Governors of the na- 
tion give their wholehearted support and endorse- 
ment to the Seattle World’s Fair; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the states of the 
nation accept the invitation of Washington 
State’s Governor Albert D. Rosellini to partici- 
pate in the “Plaza of the States” program at the 
Fair. 


New YorK Worvp’s Fair or 1964—1965 


Wuereas American prestige and international 
good will are of vital importance; and 

Wuereas this prestige and good will can be dis- 
played to the world in an international coopera- 
tive venture at a World Fair; and 

Wuereas the City of New York is hosting a 
World’s Fair of magnitude and international im- 
portance, beginning April 22, 1964, and continu- 
ing through 1965; and 

WHEREAS achievement in science is one of the 
paramount projects of this infant space age; and 

Wuereas the New York World’s Fair, and its 
predecessor in Seattle, carry a science theme and 
are complementary platforms on which the world 
can stage its achievements and exchange cultures 
for better understanding; and 

Wuereas the City of New York is one of the 
gateways of the world, and host to millions of 
people; and 

Wuereas New York in 1939 and 1940 con- 
ducted a significant World’s Fair promoting good 
will among nations and featuring achievements 
of the times; 

Now, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED by this 1961 
session of the Governors’ Conference meeting in 
Hawaii that the Governors of the nation give 
their support and endorsement to the 1964-65 
New York World's Fair as an international proj- 
ect to further the cause of peace and understand- 
ing among peoples of the world. 


Boy Scouts oF AMERICA 


Wuereas sober reflections upon the conditions 
of the world today underline the urgent need to 
build men of good character and high ideals for 
positions of leadership in the world of tomorrow; 
and 

Wuereas the Boy Scouts of America, in its pro- 
gram to “Strengthen America—Character Counts,” 
endeavors to instill in the minds of our youth the 
principle of good citizenship; 

Now, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference express its approval and sup- 
port of the Boy Scouts of America ‘Together 
Program” whose purpose is to make Scouting 
available to more boys in all of our states. 


FEDERAL INTERFERENCE IN STATE ORGANIZATION 


Wuereas the scope of federal activities, particu- 
larly in the field of federal-aid programs, has in- 
creased during the past years and may increase in 
the years ahead; and 

Wuereas federal agencies have endeavored to 
exercise control over the organizational structure 
of our state departments through the federal-aid 
programs; and 

WHEREAS recommendations of the various fed- 
eral agencies with respect to state organizational 
structure may be established without sufficient 
consideration of overall state government effici- 
ency, thereby tending to create waste of man- 
power and impeding progress and innovation in 
the states to meet the needs of changing times; 
and 

Wuereas federal control is exercised by the 
threat, express or implied, that if any state agency 
does not conform to the recommendations of the 
federal agency federal aid and assistance shall be 
withdrawn and terminated; and 

Whereas the strength and vigor of our federal 
system rises from the ability of the separate states 
to experiment and break new ground in organiza- 
tion and programs, to provide leadership and to 
promote efficiency; 

Now, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED by the Fifty- 
third Annual Meeting of the Governors’ Confer- 
ence that: 

(1) The Conference deplores the tendency 
of federal agencies to dictate the organizational 
form and structure through which the states 
carry out federally supported programs. 

(2) The Council of State Governments is re- 
quested to investigate the matter of federal 
statutory and administrative requirements deal- 
ing with state organization under the various 
federal grant-in-aid programs and to make a 
report of its investigation to the Governors’ 
Conference Committee on Federal-State Rela- 





tions, the Advisory Commission on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations and the next Governors’ 
Conference. 


UNITY IN INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Wuereas the strongest support for free men 
anywhere in the world is the unity and dedicated 
purpose of the people of the United States and 
their strength and vitality; and 

Wuereas historically we have loaned our 
strength and directed our purpose to the defense of 
our own liberties and the recognitionof humandig- 
nity among all men, willingly suffering hardship 
and enduring sacrifice in this great cause; and 

WuHereaAs world communism has set out to 
erase the concept of man’s dignified nature from 
the mind of men and to eradicate liberty as a guide 
to the relation between men and nations; and 

Wuereas the light of freedom has been ex- 
tinguished in large parts of the world and is seri- 
ously threatened in others by force, threats of 
force including nuclear blackmail, subversion, 
and deceit, and the leaders of world communism 
grow bolder in their cynical challenge to the peo- 
ple of this nation to match our words with deeds; 
and 

Wuereas the challenge hurled in Laos, in Cuba, 
in Berlin, and at the conferences in Geneva must 
be met with a firm and courageous spirit born 
of our devotion to liberty and nourished with the 
determination of our people; and 

Wuereas the President has already made it 
abundantly clear that neither peaceful discussion 
nor reasoned argument alone can dissuade our ad- 
versaries from their hostile course, but that only 
with added strength and firm action, requiring 
additional sacrifices and the most effective mobili- 
zation of our resources, can we defend and protect 
ourselves and other free peoples; and 

Wuereas the time has come for the United 
States and the American people to face the full 
reality of the critical international situation in 
the light of our basic beliefs and national pur- 
pose; and 

Whereas there is a need for political creativity 
in the free world as great as that shown by our 
Founding Fathers nearly 200 years ago, a cre- 
ativity that will bring about, through consulta- 
tion, the political structures within which free 
men and free nations can work out together their 
common destinies and make democracy a truly 
dynamic force for the realization of the aspirations 
of all mankind; and 

Whereas this is no time for half measures or 
faint hearts or mere rhetoric but is a time to make 
those hard decisions and take the tough and 
imaginative action necessary to stop the acceler- 
ated communist drive for world domination 
through the subjugation of free men; and 
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Wuereas the very existence of all the values 
which free men have cherished down through the 
ages hangs in the balance; 

Now, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that in the in- 
terests of national security we stand united behind 
all necessary action taken by the President to pre- 
serve those values at home and abroad. 


ABANDONED PROPERTY 


Wuereas the Commission on Uniform State 
Laws and the American Bar Association have rec- 
ommended adoption of uniform “Abandoned 
Property” or “Escheat” laws under which recipro- 
cal provisions would protect the rights of all states 
to abandoned properties; and 

WHEREAS a majority of the states have enacted 
such legislation and bills are now pending in the 
Congress for reporting federal funds which may 
be subject to escheat or abandoned property laws 
of the respective states; 

Now, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED by the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference that: 

(1) All states be urged to enact reciprocal 
abandoned property or escheat procedures as 
recommended by the Commission on Uniform 
State Laws; and 

(2) Congress be urged to enact legislation 
by which abandoned or escheatable funds held 
by federal agencies may be reported and de- 
livered to the appropriate states; and 

(3) The Comptroller of the Currency or the 
Congress prohibit national banks from making 
service charges on dormant accounts which might 
become subject to escheat in all states which 
prohibit state banks from levying such charges. 


URBAN AND REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


WuerEAs the states as well as the localities and 
the federal government conduct a wide variety of 
programs affecting the development of our urban 
areas and regions; and 

WuerEAs the economic and social vitality of 
each of the urban areas and regions limits or stimu- 
lates the economic growth and social well-being of 
the respective states and the nation as a whole; and 

Wuereas the specific needs of the people of the 
many urban areas and regions throughout the 
states are varied and disparate; and 

WHEREAS coordinated development of highway, 
air, rail and mass transportation resources and 
facilities, for which various governmental levels 
have responsibility, are crucial to the economic 
and social development of urban areas and re- 
gions; and 

Wuereas the renewal and development of many 
of our state areas for industrial, park, recreation, 
housing, and other purposes represent pressing 
needs and are the subject of varied state, local and 
federal activity; and 
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Wuereas public health, water supply and pol- 
lution abatement, and other important programs 
must increasingly be considered on an urban area 
or regional basis to serve the people effectively; 
and 

Wuereas our local governments increasingly 
encounter problems which range beyond their 
own boundaries, and there is need for more imag- 
inative leadership, planning and new legislative 
authority for joint action among local agencies of 
government; and 

Wuereas the responsiveness of the federal gov- 
ernment to local needs is necessarily limited by its 
broad responsibility for international affairs and 
the national security, its relative remoteness from 
local problems, and its need for uniform treatment 
of those varied and disparate problems; and 

Wuereas the states, through their closeness to 
the people and their crucial role in the area of 
local government, have the ability to treat indi- 
vidually and at first hand urban and regional 
problems; 

Now, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that the Chair- 
man of the Governors’ Conference appoint a com- 
mittee of Governors to prepare a report on urban 
and regional development to be submitted to the 
1962 Governors’ Conference, dealing with: (1) the 
appropriate roles and opportunities for the state, 
local and federal governments in relation to their 
resources, capabilities and responsibilities; (2) the 
various approaches to urban and regional develop- 
ment; (3) the leadership role of the state govern- 
ment in forward planning and coordination of 
state, local and federal activities in urban and 
regional development; and (4) any state constitu- 
tional and legislative changes necessary for the 
exercise of such state leadership. 


INHERITANCE, ESTATE AND GIFT TAXES 

Wuereas the obsolescence of the federal credit 
for state inheritance and estate taxes enacted in 
1926 is one of the longstanding problems in fed- 
eral-state tax relations; and 

Wuereas the improved coordination of state 
and federal inheritance, estate, and gift taxes 
would contribute materially to reducing the com- 
pliance burdens of taxpayers and the tax enforce- 
ment costs of state governments; and 

WHEREAS state governments have pressing need 
for additional tax revenues to finance govern- 
mental progress; and 

Wuereas the Advisory Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations has developed and has 
recommended to the President and the Congress 
a comprehensive legislative program to achieve 
these ends; 

Now, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference urge the President and the 
Congress to give early and favorable consideration 


to the revision of the federal credit for inheritance 
and estate taxes paid to states as provided under 
Section 2011 of the Revenue Code of 1954; and 
BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that copies of this reso- 
lution be forwarded to the President and each 
member of the Congress of the United States. 


JAPANESE-AMERICAN EXCHANGE VISITS 


Wuereas the Governors of the states, posses- 
sions, and territories of the United States of Amer- 
ica are convened in the State of Hawaii for the 
Fifty-third Annual National Governors’ Confer- 
ence; and 

WuerEAS with close ties existing between Ha- 
waii and Japan, it is particularly fitting that the 
Governors should take action at this Annual Meet- 
ing of the Governors’ Conference which will help 
to solidify relations between the United States and 
Japan; and 

WuerEAs Japan, as the stronghold of democracy 
in Asia and a great industrial nation, has con- 
tributed substantially to the cause of the free 
world by virtue of its economic growth, stability 
and prosperity; and 

Wuereas the Governors of Japan, representing 
forty-seven prefectures, which include commer- 
cial, industrial, agricultural and resort areas, at a 
recent conference, expressed great interest and 
willingness concerning a proposal for mutual visit- 
ation of Governors between the United States and 
Japan; and 

Whereas the proposed visitations will serve to 
stimulate the interchange of ideas and the resolu- 
tion of common problems, and to promote trade, 
travel and culture between the various states, pos- 
sessions and territories of the United States and 
the prefectures of Japan, thus greatly fostering the 
cause of peace and democracy in the free world; 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED by the Na- 
tional Governors’ Conference of the United States 
of 1961, assembled at Honolulu, State of Hawaii, 
that it does hereby express its approval of a pro- 
gram providing for mutual visitations of Gover- 
nors between the United States and Japan, and 
that the Executive Committee of the National 
Governors’ Conference is hereby directed to pro- 
vide for the ways and means to carry out the pro- 
posed visitation program; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that a duly authenti- 
cated copy of this Resolution be transmitted to 
the Executive Secretary of the Conference of Gov- 
ernors of Japan. 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Fundamental to the greatness of the United 
States and to the preservation of our democratic 
order is an informed and responsible citizenry 
whose preparation for the complexities of modern 
society is guaranteed by the maintenance of an 





adequate system of public education. 

The importance of education to the success of 
our nation cannot be underscored too strongly. 
Our expanding economy and material abundance 
are founded on the full development of our hu- 
man resources. 

There are, however, many obstacles confronting 
the further advance of education within our states 
and territories. In some areas, the demands upon 
our educational systems have continued to out- 
distance our ability to satisfy these demands from 
state and local revenues. 

We have become increasingly convinced that 
the problems confronting education must be re- 
solved at all three levels of government. 

Our desire is to weld a partnership of public 
school support that is capable of meeting the edu- 
cational tasks which we, as a nation, face. 

‘THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that the 1961 Na- 
tional Governors’ Conference advocate and sup- 
port a federal program that will provide grants in 
aid to the states and territories to assist in the con- 
struction of adequate classroom facilities, loans for 
the construction and improvement of facilities for 
higher education, and funds to the states and ter- 
ritories to expand adult education programs con- 
ducted through colleges and universities; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the Conference 
urge Congress to enact legislation to implement 
these vital goals. 


AMERICAN PRINCIPLES 


Wuereas individual rights, liberty and freedom 
are being assailed throughout the world by those 
who lack respect for the principles of democracy; 
and 

Wuereas the moral, spiritual and constitu- 
tional concepts of our nation and our respective 
states call for vigilant protection of individual 
rights and personal liberty; 

Now, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that this Con- 
ference commends and encourages the exercising 
of leadership in protecting these cherished Amer- 
ican principles and translating them into reality. 


VICE PRESIDENT LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


Wuereas Vice President Lyndon B. Johnson 
graciously accepted on very short notice an invita- 
tion and flew thousands of miles to address the 
Governors’ Conference; and 

Wuereas Vice President Lyndon B. Johnson ad- 
dressed the Conference in the highest terms of 
statesmanship, setting forth the facts of the world 
situation and calling for national unity rather 
than partisan division; and 

Wuereas Vice President Lyndon B. Johnson 
has always been willing to extend understanding 
cooperation to the Governors of the states; 

Now, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that the Fifty- 
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third Annual Meeting of the Governors’ Confer- 
ence does hereby extend its warmest thanks and 
appreciation to Vice President Lyndon B. John- 
son. 


GUESTS 


The Governors’ Conference appreciates sin- 
cerely the participation in its Annual Meeting of 
Dr. Jack R. Ewalt, Director, Joint Commission on 
Mental Illness and Health; Mr. Mike Gorman, 
Executive Director, National Committee Against 
Mental Illness; Dr. William C. Menninger, Presi- 
dent, The Menninger Foundation; the Honorable 
James M. Quigley, Assistant Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare; Dr. Ar- 
thur S. Flemming, President of the University of 
Oregon; Dr. Raymond Moley, Contributing Ed- 
itor of Newsweek; the Honorable Charles B. Wil- 
kinson, Special Consultant to the President on 
Youth Fitness; the Honorable William L. Batt, 
Jr., Area Development Administrator, Depart- 
ment of Commerce; and Miss Carole Ogada. 

The Conference also extends its thanks and ap- 
preciation to His Excellency Hayato Ikeda, Prime 
Minister of Japan, who addressed the State Din- 
ner, and to the members of his official party. 


APPRECIATION 


The Governors’ Conference has been privileged 
to hold its Fifty-third Annual Meeting in Hawaii, 
the Fiftieth State. We are deeply grateful to the 
lovely land of aloha and to its people for their un- 
failing courtesy and kindness. 

To Governor and Mrs. Quinn and to the Host 
State Committee for their gracious hospitality, we 
offer an enthusiastic and heartfelt “Mahalo.” 

We express our appreciation to the Honolulu 
Police and to the General Motors Corporation fox 
providing courteous and efficient transportation 
services throughout the Conference; and we thank 
the Coca-Cola Company for the delightful 
“Luau.” 

To the donors of the many delightful gifts we 
extend our gratitude. 

Press, radio and television coverage of the Con- 
ference has been excellent. We congratulate the 
news media representatives and the telephone, 
telegraph and radio communications company 
personnel on their outstanding work. 

The ownership, management and staffs of the 
three Conference hotels—the Royal Hawaiian, the 
Hilton Hawaiian Village, and the Reef Tower— 
have done much to enhance the pleasure of our 
stay by giving us superb service at all times. 

We extend our sincere thanks to Governor Steve 
McNichols, Chairman, and to members of the 
Executive Committee for the sound leadership 
they have given the Conference during the past 
year. 





Last Autumn a new state institution of higher education, the 


University of South Florida, opened in Tampa, just three years 
after the Legislature appropriated the first funds for its creation. 


The new school did not evolve gradually into university status but 


was planned in its entirety as a full-fledged university from the 


start—as one of a series of steps to meet Florida’s part of one of our 


pressing nation-wide problems, the burgeoning of higher 


educational enrollments. In these pages Dr. John S. Allen, President 


of the University, and John W. Egerton, Editor of its News 


Bureau, tell why the institution was born, and how. 


Planning A New State University 








by John S. Allen and John W. Egerton 


ONE of the most ambitious development pro- 
grams ever undertaken by a state in the history 
of American higher education is now under 
way in Florida. During a fifteen-year period 
which began in 1955, the state will have created 
three new universities and more than twenty 
two-year community colleges to meet the de- 
mands of a burgeoning population. 

First of the new state universities is the Uni- 
versity of South Florida, which opened in 
Tampa on September 26, 1960, with 1,997 
freshmen in its initial class. The University 
will add a class every year until it attains four- 
year status in 1963, and estimates are that 
10,000 students will be enrolled before 1970. 

The University of South Florida is the first 
institution in modern times to be planned 
from the beginning as a state university. Other 
new state universities have evolved from smal- 
ler public institutions, or from former private 
schools, or from branch institutions. Florida’s 
new university, by contrast, has progressed 
from planning board to reality as a degree- 
granting institution with four colleges, 2,000 
students, approximately 300 faculty and staff 
members, and a $10 million physical plant at 
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the beginning of its first semester. As the first 
major step in Florida’s long-range development 
program, the University of South Florida pro- 
vides a valuable blueprint for the considera- 
tion of other states now beginning to face simi- 
lar problems. 

A project of such magnitude presents many 
challenges for state government officials and 
the persons they choose to create and operate 
the institution. Pressed into immediate action 
by a mushrooming college enrollment that 
threatened to inundate the schools, Florida be- 
gan in 1954 to prepare itself for this growing 
challenge. Here, in brief, is a report on its 
efforts. 


INCEPTION OF THE PLAN 


The responsibility for all public education 
in Florida rests in the State Board of Educa- 
tion, which consists of the Governor, the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, and 
three other members of the State Cabinet. This 
is a constitutional body. The Legislature in 
1905 created the Board of Control for State In- 
stitutions of Higher Learning, and gave it the 
responsibility for establishing policy and over- 





seeing general operation of the state universi- 
ties, subject to approval of certain items by the 
State Board of Education. In 1954 there were 
three state universities under the Board of 
Control, namely, the University of Florida at 
Gainesville, Florida State University at Talla- 
hassee, and Florida A & M University at Talla- 
hassee. There were also nine private, accred- 
ited degree-granting colleges and universities 
at that time, and the total enrollment of both 
the public and private institutions was 38,536. 

Early in 1954, the Board of Control, with the 
concurrence of the State Board of Education, 
authorized a study to be made of higher educa- 
tion facilities and needs. The results were 
printed in a one-volume summary report 
which included studies of enrollment growth, 
educational needs, the economic growth of the 
state and possibilities of support. It also ana- 
lyzed the public and private colleges and uni- 
versities in the state and determined through 
conferences what each of these institutions en- 


visioned its role to be, and what each could 
achieve by way of expansion in enrollment in 


the years ahead. 

This and subsequent studies have predicted 
that Florida college enrollment by 1970 will 
be close to 160,000, an increase of more than 
300 per cent. 

On the basis of these findings, the Board of 
Control requested funds from the State Legis- 
lature for establishment of a degree-granting 
institution in the ‘Tampa Bay area. It was also 
recommended that this be followed up later 
with the establishment of a degree-granting in- 
stitution on the lower east coast and, still later, 
with another degree-granting institution in the 
Pensacola area. Finally, it was recommended 
that the state plan to create eighteen additional 
community junior colleges in the thickly popu- 
lated areas of the state. Junior colleges in 
Florida are considered an extension of the pub- 
lic school program; they are under the juris- 
diction of the State Board of Education, not 
that of the Board of Control. 


A UNIVERSITY IS BORN 
In the meantime, Hillsborough County, in 
which the city of Tampa is located, had been 
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active through its legislative delegation in get- 
ting the 1955 Legislature to pass an enabling 
act, authorizing the State Board of Education 
to establish a degree-granting institution in 
Hillsborough County when and if the Board of 
Control should make favorable recommenda- 
tions. The county also offered 1,700 acres of 
land as a site for the institution. 

The site is located nine air miles northeast 
of downtown Tampa, just outside the city lim- 
its. It is, however, in an urban setting, with one 
million people living within a radius of 50 
miles. Tampa, St. Petersburg, and Clearwater 
are growing rapidly and are gradually merging 
into one large metropolitan area. The location 
was important since the institution would open 
without dormitories, and its charter students 
would commute to the campus for classes. 

In December, 1956, the Board of Control 
approved the site and submitted its report and 
recommendations to the State Board of Educa- 
tion. On December 18, the Board of Education 
passed a resolution creating the institution and 
urging the Board of Control to submit a bud- 
get to the 1957 Legislature. September, 1960, 
was set as a target date for the opening of the 
institution. Thus a university was born—name- 
less, penniless, and without staff or students. 

With only the broadest outline of the kind 
of institution that was needed in the Tampa 
Bay area, the staff of the Board of Control pre- 
pared a budget to submit to the Legislature. 
The architect on the Board of Control staff was 
asked to draw up a preliminary plan for land 
use—that is, a campus plan—and also prelimi- 
nary plans for the first buildings. These plans 
for campus buildings were designed to give the 
Legislature some visual impression of how the 
institution and its physical plant might be ar- 
ranged and constructed. However, the plans 
were drawn up hurriedly and were not of real 
value in the actual planning of the institution. 
Meantime, the Board of Control sought the ad- 
vice of several architects and named an advi- 
sory group of five architects selected from five 
different cities in Florida. The 1957 Legisla- 
ture, prior to its adjournment in mid-June of 
1957, appropriated $8,602,000 for buildings 
and equipment and $140,000 for salaries and 
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expenses for the initial planning staff for the 
1957-59 biennium. 


ADMINISTRATIVE FOUNDATIONS 

In June, 1957, the Board of Control formally 
nominated John Stuart Allen to serve as Presi- 
dent of this new institution. The nomination 
was confirmed by the Board of Education in 
July, 1957, and the President assumed his new 
responsibilities on August 1, 1957. For some 
weeks and months prior to the formal nomina- 
tion, several individual members of the Board 
of Control had conferred with Dr. Allen, then 
serving as Vice President of the University of 
Florida, concerning the role of the newly 
planned institution, its scope and how it might 
be organized. Therefore, by the time the ap- 
pointment was made official there had been a 
meeting of minds on the first steps to be fol- 
lowed in planning the University. 

There were some citizens of the state who, 
being unfamiliar with the development of an 
institution of such magnitude, questioned the 
need for a President when the institution had 
no buildings, no students and no faculty. Sub- 
sequent experience has shown, however, that 
one individual, with the proper responsibility 
and authority, is essential to the orderly plan- 
ning and coordination of the educational pro- 
gram, the physical plant and the hiring of per- 
sonnel to operate it. In many respects such 
designated authority and responsibility is more 
vital when the institution is being planned 
than after it is in operation. 

With the help of a group of educational con- 
sultants, a campus planner and the five Florida 
architects appointed by the Board of Control, 
Dr. Allen began to assemble plans for both the 
academic program and the physical plant. He 
was charged by the Board of Control with the 
responsibility for recommending the academic 
and administrative philosophies of the institu- 
tion, for design of a physical plant compatible 
with these philosophies, and for wise expendi- 
ture of appropriated funds to achieve these 
purposes. 


PROJECTING THE FIRST BUILDINGS 
It became clear that if the institution was 


to open in September, 1960, there was not time 
to design the buildings sequentially, but rather 
the first group of buildings would have to be 
designed simultaneously. The President had 
developed programs for five buildings, and it 
became evident from conversations with the 
architects that no one architectural firm in 
Florida was large enough to design five major 
buildings simultaneously without having to lay 
aside all other work to which they might be 
committed. Therefore, the advisory body of 
five architects proposed that they form a group 
to enter into one contract with the Board of 
Control to produce the plans simultaneously 
for the first set of five buildings. 

It was agreed that even though the architects 
were in different cities, they would work as a 
group, meeting frequently with the President 
and with each other to criticize their work. If 
one architect should fall behind and not be 
able to deliver plans, the others would join 
forces to see that the plans were produced on 
time. 

Actually, the complexities of contracting 
with the state were such that five contracts were 
called for, rather than one, but the architects, 
nevertheless, agreed to work as a group, regard- 
less of the contractual arrangements. These ar- 
rangements were approved in October, 1957. 
The architects were to deliver preliminary 
plans in January, 1958, and the final working 
plans and specifications the following June. 

The freezing weather which came to Florida 
that January was a temporary disaster to the 
state. It destroyed much citrus, slowed down 
the tourist business, and reduced the state’s in- 
come. For this reason there was some delay in 
awarding the contracts for the first buildings. 
However, a classroom-administration building, 
a science building, a university center, a central 
heating and cooling plant and utility lines were 
contracted for with only slight delays. The li- 
brary and teaching auditorium were post- 
poned until the state’s income could provide 
for these buildings. 

The necessary income did not materialize in 
that biennium, and the 1959 Legislature re- 
appropriated money for the library and the 
teaching auditorium. It also appropriated 





money for a life sciences building to be ready 
for the second year of operation, and a main- 
tenance and shop building, and a physical edu- 
cation, shower and locker-room building to be 
ready for the first year of operation. A partial 
down payment on the first dormitory, to be 
ready for the second year, and planning money 
for a large humanities building needed in the 
third year were also appropriated. Finally, the 
Legislature provided an operating budget for 
further planning during the year 1959-60 and 
for 1960-61, the first year of operation. 


PROBLEMS OF COURSE DUPLICATION 

The problem of unnecessary duplication be- 
tween state institutions of higher learning is 
one of concern to all educational planners. An 
early decision was made that the University of 
South Florida program should be carefully ar- 
ticulated with the efforts of the other state-sup- 
ported institutions. 

The older state universities in Florida have 
several schools and colleges which, although 
important to the state, enroll relatively few 
students and thus have rather high operating 
costs. It was evident that there was no need to 
duplicate these small units. The University of 
South Florida, in establishing its colleges of 
Liberal Arts, Basic Studies, Education, and 
Business Administration, is duplicating only 
the largest units at other state universities. 
Other units will be added as the further needs 
of the state are identified. Transfer plans have 
been worked out with the University of Flor- 
ida and Florida State University for students 
who start at the University of South Florida 
and who wish to take programs in units with 
small enrollments, such as, for example, agri- 
culture, nursing, or social work. 

The question, then, is not so much one of 
simply avoiding duplication, but one of decid- 
ing what duplication is necessary. The large 
units in an institution of any size, such as a 
department of English or a department of 
mathematics, get so large that multiple sections 
have to be offered. When this is the case it is 
perfectly justified from all points of view to 
offer these same programs in still another in- 
stitution. 
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FIVE PRINCIPLES ON BUILDINGS 

in the planning of buildings, five basic prin- 
ciples have been followed: 

First, by planning buildings in units costing 
$1 million to $2 million efficiency can be 
gained in construction costs and in use. 

Second, all the first buildings at the Univer- 
sity have been planned for two or more uses, 
so that they will be fully utilized in the begin- 
ning as well as when they receive their ulti- 
mate use. For example, the first science build- 
ing is basically a chemistry building. It will 
house all sciences the first year. In the second 
year, a life sciences building will be ready, and 
the original building will continue to house 
chemistry, physics, geology, mathematics and 
astronomy. A physics, mathematics and astron- 
omy building should follow immediately. In 
less than ten years, the chemistry program will 
demand the use of the entire chemistry build- 
ing. In more than ten years a second chemistry 
building will be needed. 

Third, special classroom and laboratory fa- 
cilities must come first. A classroom equipped 
for the teaching of zoology can be used for 
teaching some other subject, such as history or 
economics, but the reverse is not true. There- 
fore, it was decided to provide the special class- 
rooms first, as they can do double duty. 

Fourth, the size and type of each lecture 
room, classroom and laboratory must be deter- 
mined by its functions and the uses that are to 
be made of it. It is wasteful to plan rooms to 
be larger than needed. It is wasteful to plan 
all rooms the same size. Small classes can use 
smaller rooms, and larger rooms of varying 
sizes should be available for larger classes. 

And finally, it is wasteful and unnecessary to 
have buildings ready long in advance of their 
need, but it is disastrous to the educational pro- 
gram to have them become available after the 
need has already materialized. Before a build- 
ing can be brought into use, time has to be 
allowed not only for construction but for draw- 
ing the plans and specifications, for bidding 
and for awarding of contracts. In addition, 
there must be prior planning, so that the Legis- 
lature can know what buildings will be neces- 
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sary, when they will be necessary, and what 
appropriations will be needed at each session 
of the Legislature. The “lead time” needed 
between legislative appropriation and the time 
the building can be ready for use is, for the 
University of South Florida, thirty to thirty-six 
months. The time required for original plan- 
ning and for consideration by the Board of 
Control and the State Budget Commission is 
one year before the Legislature meets. This 
means that the lead time which the University 
officials must take on buildings is about four 
years. Thus, in 1960, it was necessary to plan 
specifically for buildings which will be needed 
not later than 1964, and to chart general needs 
on through to 1970, with the expectation of 
developing programs for each of the buildings 
on the schedule required by the factor of “‘lead 
time” as described above. 


FREE FROM TRADITIONAL SHACKLES 
For three years prior to our opening, plan- 
ning was carried on by the President with the 
assistance of consultants and a growing ad- 
ministrative staff. The faculty arrived in the 
summer of 1960 and have been busy with more 


detailed planning in addition to their usual 
functions of teaching, advising and research. 

Because of freedom from the shackles of tra- 
dition, many new ideas, some of them original 
with the University of South Florida staff, have 
been incorporated in the academic and build- 
ing programs. This opportunity to develop a 
program devoted to good teaching and high 
quality education, with the hopes of avoiding 
the distractions and pitfalls some others have 
experienced, has been attractive to administra- 
tors and faculty from all parts of the country. 

The activities mentioned here represent 
only a few of the more salient matters which 
demand attention in the establishment of a 
state university. Space does not permit discus- 
sion of such subjects as selection of faculty and 
administrative personnel, orientation of staff 
and students, determining of institutional pro- 
grams and objectives, and internal organiza- 
tion. Through the concerted efforts of literally 
hundreds of educators, state officials and pri- 
vate citizens, the University of South Florida 
began operation just three years after the 
State Legislature appropriated funds for its 
creation. 





Interstate agencies based on compacts among the states, says the 
author of this paper, are increasingly in use and increasingly 
necessary, and they have firmly proved their worth. He here 
examines a series of “pitfalls” which critics have held are 
encountered in them—involving problems of responsibility, staff 
control, and coordination. In all these respects he finds that the 
compact agencies measure up to appropriate norms: “they perform 
as well as, and often better than, older and more familiar 
governmental agencies.” Mr. Leach, Associate Professor of 
Political Science at Duke University, presented the paper that 
follows at the Conference of Interstate Agencies in Chicago 


earlier this year. 


Interstate Agencies 


and Effective Administration 


by Richard H. Leach 


DesPITE the recent trend toward broader use 
of interstate compact agencies, there persists 
a fairly widespread feeling that they entail a 
great many “pitfalls”? and thus that they 
should be used only in extremis. It is true that 
compact agencies, like any other governmental 
device, cannot be guaranteed to operate per- 
fectly, but it does not follow that they should 
therefore be avoided. 

Unfortunately, the literature on interstate 
compacts, while rich in historical and legal 
studies, is poor in operational studies. As Emil 
Sady pointed out in 1957, the administration 
of interstate agencies is one of the areas most 
requiring study in the whole field of federal- 
state relations. Case studies, Sady noted, need 
to be made of “the special problems involved 
in the creation, organization, financing, public 

1The word used by Marshall E. Dimock and George C. 


S. Benson, Can Interstate Compacts Succeed? Public Policy 
Pamphlet No. 22 (Chicago, 1937), p. 15. 


control and use of interstate bodies. .o 
Until a number of such analyses are made, pre- 
cise data on the operational capacities of com- 


pact agencies will be lacking. 


RECORDS MATCHING THE BEST 

I have followed the careers of all the major 
compact agencies now operating in the United 
States rather closely over the past five years, 
however, and I have become convinced that 
the common arguments advanced against com- 
pact agencies—the “administrative pitfalls” 
which Dimock and Benson mentioned—do not 
amount to much. The record shows that their 
performance records can match the best of 
those of state and federal agencies. As con- 
sideration is given to their use in attacking the 


7Emil J. Sady, Research in Federal-State Relations. A 
Report on Recent Developments and Problems Requiring 
Further Study. A Brookings Institution Report. (Washing- 
ton, 1957), p. 45. 
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problems of the 1960's, these arguments ought 
to be reexamined, and any concern which may 
have been felt 2bout the use of a compact 
agency on administrative grounds should be 
abandoned. There is no evidence to indicate 
that compact agencies warrant special concern 
on operational grounds.® 


FOUR MAIN CRITICISMS 

The case against entrusting administration 
of an interstate program to a compact agency 
has nowhere been concisely stated. Dimock 
and Benson elaborated on a few points, and 
here and there in what little literature there 
has been on compact operation others have 
been advanced. These, and an analysis of the 
discussions in state legislatures and in Congress 
on the ratification and approval of compacts, 
the records of sessions at which compacts have 
been formulated, and the attention given to 
the question by commissioners and staffs of 
compact agencies themselves, indicate that 
four criticisms as to administration have been 
levelled most commonly. 

Perhaps the most common charge against in- 
terstate agencies is that they are irresponsible, 
beyond reach of the people’s control once 
they are set up. Since nowhere are compact 
commissions elected by the people of the party 
states, and thus cannot be made responsible to 
them in the ordinary way, they are ipso facto 
irresponsible. Ner, runs the argument, is their 
responsibility either to the state legislatures 
which establish them, or to the Governors who 
in most cases appoint their members, any more 
clearly defined. In almost no case have legisla- 
tures or Governors developed an effective 
procedure to make compact commissions re- 
sponsible to them. And, continues the charge, 
compact agencies are not responsible to Con- 
gress, either. Although for the most part they 
cannot come into existence without Congres- 
sional consent, Congress has not developed 
any more satisfactory procedure than have the 


*See the author's “The Interstate Oil Compact: A Study 
in Success,” Oklahoma Law Review, August, 1957, pp. 274— 
288; see also his “The Interstate Compact, Water and the 
Southwest: A Case Study in Compact Utility,” The South- 
western Social Science Quarterly, December, 1957, pp. 236- 
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states to enforce responsibility. Indeed, the ar- 
gument concludes, compact agencies, once 
launched, are relegated to a limbo of neglect, 
and from then on they operate as essentially 
irresponsible bodies. ““The special authority,” 
warns William Zeckendorf, “can be an efficient 
governmental entity; it can also be an auto- 
cratic and unresponsive agency.” * 

The charge also is often made that compact 
commissions are staff dominated. With one 
outstanding exception (the Waterfront Com- 
mission of New York Harbor), commissioners 
give only part of their time and attention to 
compact agency affairs. They are state and fed- 
eral officials, educators, industrialists, farmers, 
and legislators first, and compact commis- 
sioners second. Their first loyalty must neces- 
sarily be to their first interest. Compact 
operation and staff direction, it is said, can at 
best be but a secondary concern to them. More- 
over, compact commissioners generally serve 
with no compensation, or with only token com- 
pensation, and thus, it is advanced, they tend 
to feel less personal responsibility for agency 
operation than they would if they were sal- 
aried. 

In fact, few compact commissions meet more 
often than twice or three times a year. When 
they do come together, they are forced by the 
circumstances of the case to receive staff rec- 
ommendations and approve staff action rather 
than to make recommendations to the staff and 
suggest staff action. These factors, opponents of 
compacts point out, combined with the free- 
dom which commissions have from civil service 
requirements in hiring staff, lead to staff domi- 
nation and control of compact agency opera- 
tion. In many cases, it is charged, the staff of a 
compact agency, to all intents and purposes, is 
the agency. Acting virtually independently of 
the commission, the staff initiates and executes 
policy. If the commissions themselves are irre- 
sponsible, the argument assumes, the staff must 
be even more so, removed as it is still a step 
further from popular control. 

The third criticism levelled against compact 


‘William Zeckendorf, “Fluid Suburbia,” The Yale Re- 
view, Autumn, 1958, p. 35. 
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agencies is that—as islands off-shore from the 
terra firma of responsible democratic govern- 
ment—they fail to coordinate their operations 
with those of other governmental units. Thus, 
it is pointed out, the Port of New York Author- 
ity frequently acts without prior consultation 
with officials of the City of New York. Faced 
with the pronouncement of a new Authority 
program as a fait accompli, city officials have 
no recourse but to work out the best accommo- 
dation they can to it. Nor is the Port Author- 
ity alone in this respect. Virtually every com- 
pact agency works in a field where municipal, 
state or federal agencies also are at work, and, 
the charge is made, because coordination is 
lacking, duplication and overlapping on the 
one hand and conflict and ill will on the other 
often result. 

The other complaint most commonly made 
about compact agencies is that there is no ade- 
quate way to judge their effectiveness. This is 
called a most grievous fault because the people 
cannot bring the same sanctions to bear on 
compact officials that they can on state and fed- 
eral officers. Existing as they do in a sort of 
twilight zone of the public consciousness, com- 
pact agencies may not make the contributions 
they might or should. Indeed, they may not 
even justify their continued existence, Other 
governmental units, it is said, are at least sub- 
ject to the scrutiny of legislatures every year or 
two at appropriations time, and they are sub- 
ject to the possibility of special legislative in- 
vestigation. Compact agencies, however, while 
not exempt from either possibility, have not in 
practice been subjected at all frequently to 
such review. And because compact agencies 
are not in the regular administrative family of 
either the states or the federal government, the 
parental control exercised by Governors and 
the President is likewise light. Nor do many 
compact agencies have easily identifiable pub- 
lics which they must please. In short, it is main- 
tained, they operate without benefit of 
systematic or even casual review of their opera- 
tions and of their effectiveness, and as a conse- 
quence are often less concerned with their 
performance than with being successful in 
their public relations. 


THE PROBLEMS AREN’T PECULIAR 

It is not my contention that the case against 
compact agencies is altogether overstated. 
When once set up they do operate beyond the 
reach of the people; their operations are 
largely staff directed; they do sometimes fail to 
coordinate their activities with those of other 
governmental agencies; and it is hard to tell 
when they are doing a good job. It is my con- 
tention, however, that these are not the pe- 
culiarities of compact agencies alone. The 
same strictures may be made of any govern- 
mental unit. It is not fair to try to single out 
compact agencies and indict them with faults 
which are common to the whole species. 

The kinds of problems compact agencies 
create in their operation run across the board 
in public administration and offer perhaps the 
greatest challenge to students of American 
government. The rebuttal of the case against 
them thus cannot be made on the grounds that 
it is false, but on the grounds that compact 
agencies, perhaps more than any other govern- 
mental agency, have developed operating pro- 
cedures which minimize these dangers. If 
anything, their record suggests that they offer 
a model which might be followed by other 
units of government. 


THE QUESTION OF RESPONSIBILITY 

It is true, of course, that compact agencies 
are not directly responsible to the people of the 
states in the same way that elected officials are. 
But in the complex world of modern Ameri- 
can government, how close are the people to 
any governmental agency? In every state and 
in the federal government as well, the trend 
has been increasingly toward placing impor- 
tant aspects of government in the hands of 
appointed boards and commissions, the 
members of which are beyond the immediate 
reach of public opinion. If the charge of irre- 
sponsibility be raised against compact agencies 
on this ground, it must be raised likewise 
against a great many other governmental 
agencies as well. To what extent, for example, 
is the Federal Trade Commission or the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission responsible to 
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the people? Or a state department of motor ve- 
hicles or parole board to the people of its state? 
Or, for that matter, the city planning commis- 
sion of many a City to its citizens? The argu- 
ment that the essence of responsibility lies in 
external, popular checks on governmental 
bodies simply cannot be used effectively today, 
with regard to compact agencies or any other 
similarly constituted governmental agency. 

Nor does it follow that the lack of a direct 
relationship to the people automatically results 
in the abuse of power, in irresponsible action. 
A governmental agency does not need to be 
directly responsible to the people to be re- 
sponsive to the public interest. The latter is 
accomplished in the case of compact agencies 
in a number of ways. Formally, it is accom- 
plished in the compact itself, which in virtu- 
ally every case more or less severely limits the 
power of the commission it creates, by impos- 
ing strict financial and budgetary controls on 
it, or by endowing the Governors with a form 
of veto power over its actions, or, most fre- 
quently, simply by denying it the power of 
enforcement altogether. 

In addition, reports to popularly elected 
officials or bodies are required of all compact 
agencies at regular intervals, on the basis of 
which they can be taken to task, if need be, in 
the same way their sister agencies in the indi- 
vidual states can be. Very few agencies, more- 
over, are free from the necessity of securing 
appropriations for continued operation from 
the legislatures of the party states. It is not 
logical to assume that the states will long con- 
tinue to support an “autocratic and unrespon- 
sive’ agency. Nor is there anything to prevent 
the party states from requiring whatever addi- 
tional guarantees they think necessary to 
secure responsiveness. Still further, the actions 
of compact agencies are subject to review by 
the courts. 

Important as all these formal devices are for 
assuring compact agency responsibility, they 
are not nearly as important in the last analysis 
as the internal, subjective sense of responsibil- 
ity—of dedication to the public welfare—which 
has developed in most of the compact agencies 
now in operation. Lacking, in almost every 


case, effective governmental power, they are 
forced to fall back on consent and persuasion 
to accomplish their ends. And it does not take 
much to demonstrate that consent and per- 
suasion are the handmaidens of responsible, 
responsive, not arbitrary action. 

This internal sense of responsibility is ade- 
quate almost by itself to make external checks 
unnecessary. In addition, the habit has been 
developed of appointing members of compact 
commissions on an essentially nonpolitical 
basis. Many compacts specify the persons who 
shall serve as commissioners; others leave se- 
lection to the discretion of the Governor. 
Either way, the selection is made on the basis 
of professional qualifications or office held, and 
not on the basis of political alignment. Com- 
missioners are thus inclined to consider the 
problems before them in a clinical rather than 
a political way. They are not concerned about 
political rewards and relationships. This, too, 
serves to orient them in the direction of the 
public interest: of the interest of the whole 
public and not of themselves or a narrow part 
of the public. 

Indeed, my acquaintance with compact 
agencies leads me to believe that there are few 
better administered—i.e., administered from 
the point of view of the public interest—gov- 
ernmental agencies than compact agencies. 
The proof of the pudding is in the eating, 
and the record of compact agencies in oper- 
ation firmly refutes the charge of irresponsi- 
bility. 


‘STAFF DOMINATION’ 

As for staff domination, what governmental 
agency does not have its activities largely in 
the hands of its staff? The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, for example, consists of eleven 
commissioners; its staff totals about 2,360. Is it 
not true that the commission is more the 2,360 
than the eleven? How would the eleven func- 
tion at all without the 2,360? The Federal 
Trade Commission has five members and a 
staff of more than 800. Is the conclusion any 
more valid here that the commissioners can do 
the job alone? Certainly anyone who has 
studied the Presidency knows the need for 
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presidential staff assistance, and it is often diffi- 
cult to distinguish staff action from that of the 
President himself. The same situation applies 
throughout the federal government, in state 
and local agencies, in private industry and in 
universities. What faculty would not complain 
if the university were actually run by its trus- 
tees? Indeed, so important is staff to the opera- 
tion of any enterprise that the personnel 
problem is today generally recognized as of 
prime importance in both government and in- 
dustry. 

What really counts, therefore, is not the sur- 
face indications that compact agencies are staff 
run, but what kind of staffs the compact agen- 
cies employ. Here the evidence is clear. Freed 
from civil service regulations and salary limita- 
tions which often make it more difficult for the 
states to get good people for various posts, com- 
pact agencies on the whole have employed top- 
flight staffs, and having hired them are able to 
keep them. The same factors which have made 
the Tennessee Valley Authority experience in 
personnel an exciting one apply to most com- 
pact agencies. Like TVA, compact agencies are 
in a sense pioneers, offering opportunities to 
explore new frontiers of public service. Like 
TVA, most compact agencies revolve “about a 
central idea which can be grasped by . . . the 
plain worker. . . . This possibility of compre- 
hending what the job is about, and of being 
able to see the actual results as worthwhile—in 
a controlled river, in improving agriculture... 
in effecting other physical changes . . . gives 
meaning to the employees’ work and provides 
a source of enthusiasm and pride.” ® Moreover, 
decision making, in TVA and in compact agen- 
cies alike, is kept “close to the area of opera- 
tions.” Both combine in a unique way— 
certainly to a greater degree than is normally 
the case elsewhere—“the psychology of the field 
organization and of central headquarters. ... 
Considering the total range of the decision- 
making process, there is a much smaller gap... 
between plans and decisions on the one hand, 
and contact with the public which uses the 
service on the other, than in most large public 


®Harry L. Case, Personnel Policy in a Public Agency. The 
TVA Experience, (New York, 1955), p. 5. 


agencies. This is important in its effect on the 
tone of the organization. It gives an added 
sense of reality, meaningfulness and responsi- 
bility, both to the employees and to the top 
management.” ® The result, both in TVA and 
in compact agencies, is a staff composed of peo- 
ple “who believe in the program and who are 
qualified by skills and experience to do the 
job,” and, more important, who are dedicated 
to the public welfare.” 

Certainly the compact agency staff picture is 
devoid of any indication of empire-building. 
Compare, for example, the total number of 
staff employed by all the compact agencies now 
operating in the United States with the num- 
ber of employees of one state department. 
There are less than 500 of the former; the 
Highway Department of virtually every state is 
larger. Nor are bad results evident. Compact 
staffs have performed their work well. Streams 
are being cleaned up, crime is being reduced, 
education is being furthered, transportation is 
being facilitated, wherever you look on the 
compact front. 

Compact staffs can and do perform on as 
high a level of efficiency and conscientiousness 
as staffs of other governmental agencies, and 
often on higher. In fact, if the TVA analogy 
holds, and I believe it does, staff esprit de corps 
is largely responsible for their excellent rec- 
ords. Far from being valid deterrents to the use 
of compact agencies, the possibilities involved 
in personnel recruitment and management 
should be one of the main factors of their at- 
tractiveness. 


CONCERNING COORDINATION 

Nor is the failure to coordinate their activ- 
ities with those of other governmental bodies 
peculiar to compact agencies alone. Lack of co- 
ordination is common on all levels of govern- 
ment, perhaps more on the federal level than 
anywhere else. The failure of the Bureau of 
Reclamation and the Corps of Engineers to 
coordinate their programs over the years is one 
outstanding example. The findings of the vari- 
ous “Little Hoover Commissions” in the states 


*Ibid. 
"Ibid. 
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are replete with evidence of poor or non- 
existent coordination among state agencies. 

Coordination is chiefly a matter of leader- 
ship, in a compact agency or any other unit, 
and because the executive directors of most 
compact agencies realize the necessity of coop- 
eration for the success of their activities, they 
push in that direction all the time. Indeed, the 
failure to coordinate results more often from 
the intransigence of the older and better es- 
tablished state and local agencies than from the 
failure of the compact agency to extend an in- 
vitation to cooperate. The record of coopera- 
tion achieved between compact agencies and 
the federal government by itself belies the as- 
sertion that they automatically result in poor 
coordination. 


MEASURING EFFECTIVENESS 


Finally, the charge that it is hard to tell 
when they are doing a good job applies to a 
great many more institutions than compact 
agencies. It is hardly a ground for avoiding that 
particular form of organization. Moreover, 
many compact agencies are tredding new 


ground, working in areas where no precedents 
exist. Thus it is hard to develop adequate 
standards to judge effectiveness, much less to 
apply them. As for compact agencies playing 
the public relations theme for all it is worth, 
this does not seem to be motivated, as compact 
critics think, by a desire to gloss over poor per- 
formance, but instead by a real need to intro- 


duce compact agency work to the public—to 
make the people aware of the role it is playing 
in meeting the governmental needs of the com- 
munity. 


THEY HAVE PROVED THEMSELVES 

Every time a compact agency is proposed as 
a solution to a problem, one or more of the 
arguments noted above against its creation is 
usually raised. Precisely because there is so lit- 
tle in the way of definitive studies of compact 
operation, it is hard to counter the arguments 
with statistical evidence. Yet they should be 
countered. For well over thirty compact agen- 
cies are now in operation, the oldest dating 
back forty years, and acquaintance with them 
makes it clear that they perform as well as, and 
often better than, older and more familiar gov- 
ernmental agencies. 

Compact agencies have proved themselves, 
and they may safely be relied upon to help 
solve a great many of the difficult problems of 
the next several decades. At least, when pro- 
posals for their use are made, as they increas- 
ingly will be, there will be no need to abandon 
the idea on operational grounds. Compact 
agencies have won a place in the American 
governmental composite. They can be used 
without fear that they will be crippled by “ad- 
ministrative pitfalls.” Indeed, in the years 
ahead they may well be recognized as models 
for other agencies to follow in the administra- 
tion of their programs. 





In these pages Nathaniel S. Preston takes a fresh look at public 
authorities established under state law, the variety of forms in which 
they exist, and questions of their appropriateness to meet the 
problems for which they are created. It is only through careful 
adaptation to the needs of particular administrative situations, he 


concludes, that best use of the authority device can be attained. 


Mr. Preston, now Assistant Professor at the American University, 


bases his article on material contained in his doctoral dissertation, 
“The Use and Control of Public Authorities in American State and 
Local Government,” at Princeton University, where he received 
the degree of Ph. D. last year. 


Public Authorities ‘Today 


by Nathaniel S. Preston 


THE PUBLICATION in 1953 of the Council of 
State Governments study, Public Authorities 
in the States, marked the emergence into full 
recognition of a distinctive form of govern- 
mental administrative organization. Although 
the device had been identified and described 
by particular authors prior to that time, nota- 
bly by Luther Gulick in his pioneering article, 
‘Authorities’ and How to Use Them,’’? the 
tendency of most writers had been to lump 
authorities together with special districts as ex- 
amples of fragmentation of governmental ad- 


ministration, and to give comparatively little 


attention to their usefulness other than as de- 
vices for carrying public services across juris- 
dictional lines. 

Since 1953, the number of state and local 
authorities has risen sharply. It reached a total 
of approximately 1,800 by the beginning of 
1959, exclusive of housing and redevelopment 
authorities, and the number of general ena- 
bling acts by which local governments may 
create authorities increased from seventy to 
ninety-two in the same period. The authority 

1 Tax Review, Vol. 8, November, 1947, pp. 47-52. 


device is now used for purposes other than 
housing and redevelopment in forty-five states, 
and general enabling acts are found in at least 
thirty of them. It is time, perhaps, to take a 
fresh look at the authority movement and to 
include, this time, the more than 1,600 local 
authorities, among which the growth has been 
the most impressive. 


A VARIETY OF FORMS 

A considerable variety of forms of the au- 
thority device has evolved, due to experimenta- 
tion carried out in different states, and it is 
possible now to classify authorities in a mean- 
ingful manner in terms of their administrative 
powers, rather than their functions, as has been 
customary up to the present. 

Essentially, an authority is a non-taxing gov- 
ernment agency having an identifiably separate 
existence from its parent government, and fi- 
nancially independent to the extent that it de- 
termines its own budget and sets its own prices 
for the services it performs, subject only to 
general limitations expressed in law or fixed by 
regulatory agencies. A full-fledged or “stand- 
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ard” public authority is empowered to perform 
a complex of administrative tasks which in- 
clude all of the operations necessary to set up 
and runa public enterprise. It can plan, finance 
through revenue bonds, construct or pur- 
chase, maintain, operate or lease, and support 
through rates, tolls, rentals or other charges, 
any project which can be made to pay its way. 

It has been the practice, however, in many 
states, to create authorities which have the 
basic characteristics of institutional autonomy, 
dependence on non-tax revenues and budg- 
etary independence, and which yet are limited 
to the performance of only a few of the admin- 
istrative tasks mentioned above. The most 
prominent example of this practice is the so- 
called “building” authority. The building au- 
thority may plan, finance and construct a 
facility, but it derives its revenues not from any 
dealing with the public, but from a rental con- 
tract with an agency of government (usually 
its parent government) which is calculated to 
do no more than cover its costs, including debt 
service and the maintenance of reserves as re- 
quired by the bondholders. It rarely has any 
part in operating the facility, or indeed, in its 
maintenance. 

Very similar to the building authorities, and 
nearly identical in purpose, are what might be 
called “financing” authorities. Only four of 
these appear to exist, but they represent a dis- 
tinguishable class. The financing authority 
does not plan, construct, or operate facilities. 
It serves merely as the financing vehicle for a 
project or projects. The Maine School Build- 
ing Authority, an example of this class, issues 
bonds from the proceeds of which local school 
districts may construct school buildings, and 
then holds title to the buildings, receiving 
rentals on them until the bonds are retired. 

Another variant of the authority device 
might be termed the “managing” authority. 
This type is charged with operating a facility, 
and possibly with its construction also, but it 
does not provide the financing. The New York 
City Transit Authority is an example, as are 
also the Greater New Orleans Expressway 
Commission and the Boston Arena Authority. 
Like standard authorities of the Port of New 


York Authority type, these authorities must 
earn their way through charges on the public. 
But unlike the standard authorities, they must 
go to their parent governments for money for 
new construction if needed. Some of them un- 
dertake to repay their parent governments for 
their capital expenditures, while others do not. 

There are several other variations on the 
authority model, but those just described ap- 
pear to be the most readily recognizable and 
the most widely used. As of January 1, 1959, 
there were 1,132 standard authorities, of which 
102 were joint agencies having two or more 
parent governments; 593 building authorities, 
of which 158 were joint; four financing author- 
ities, none of them joint; and at least thirty- 
four managing authorities, four joint. The 
phrase, “at least,” is applied to managing au- 
thorities because the great autonomy of many 
small municipal utility systems, particularly 
electric ones, might qualify them for inclusion 
in this class. There were as of the same date 
some thirty-three other authorities which did 
not fit any of the above categories. 

The value of making distinctions between 
the various classes of authority lies in the fact 
that this permits a more accurate assessment of 
the usefulness of the authority device in achiev- 
ing defined administrative objectives. And it 
clarifies the grounds for attack on authorities 
also. Not all of them are “borrowing ma- 
chines,” ? but some most decidedly are. 


BUILDING AND 
FINANCING AUTHORITIES 

The “borrowing machines” are found in two 
classes: building and financing. The building 
authority is the older form, having developed 
as an adaptation of the standard authority, 
while the financing authority is a more recent 
refinement. Most of these agencies build or fi- 
nance offices, armories or schools, but forty-four 
of them are found in other functional catego- 
ries. The Pennsylvania State Highway and 
Bridge Authority and the Augusta, Georgia, 
Hospital Authority, for example, are building 
authorities. 


*Horace A. Davis, “Borrowing Machines,” National Mu- 
nicipal Review, Vol. 24, June, 1935, pp. 328-334. 





The building authority has two main uses: 
it provides a vehicle for revenue financing of a 
project when, for one reason or another, it is 
undesirable or impossible to use general obliga- 
tion bond financing, and it provides a special 
agency to plan and supervise the construction 
of the project. It is the latter use which dis- 
tinguishes it from the financing authority. 

It is a frequent practice of small local gov- 
ernments where long intervals may elapse be- 
tween one public works project and the next, 
to create an ad hoc commission or board to plan 
and construct each project as the need arises. 
In larger local jurisdictions where public works 
construction is a continuing function—where 
a school may be built one year, a fire station the 
next, and so on—it is more common to make 
use of a regularly established department, a 
department of public works, to supervise or 
carry out the task. 

It would follow that, when revenue financ- 
ing is needed, a building authority might be an 
appropriate agency in a small jurisdiction. But 
a state ora large city, if it were to create a build- 


ing authority, would be fragmenting an admin- 
istrative operation which it ordinarily keeps 
unified. Thus the financing authority would 
be more suitable. 


The present writer is no friend of revenue 
financing of tax-supported public works. The 
semi-fictitious contractual relationship by 
which the parent government agrees to rentals 
which exactly cover the debt service costs of its 
own agency, the expedient of passing off tax- 
supported debt as revenue debt to escape a debt 
limit, and the occasional tendency to treat the 
authority method of financing as a means of 
getting something for nothing, or at least of 
getting a new public facility without incurring 
public debt, are all, in his opinion, impedi- 
ments to the sound development of public pol- 
icy. Past experience would suggest, however, 
that argument will not prevent the authority 
device from being used for this purpose, and 
that the best that can be done is to propose that 
the financing authority be used whenever the 
real objective sought is revenue financing, and 
that alone. 

This leaves the planning and construction of 
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facilities in the hands of those who would nor- 
mally do this work, reduces the number of 
agencies which must cooperate in the construc- 
tion stage of a project and, most importantly 
perhaps, minimizes the need for cumbersome 
controls over the authority. The authority’s 
functions being purely financial, supervision 
through accounting and audits should be suffi- 
cient. There will be no contracts to let (other 
than the bond contract), probably no full-time 
personnel, and thus little or no patronage. The 
device would be what it should be: a ‘‘borrow- 
ing machine” and nothing else. 


THE STANDARD AUTHORITY 

Turning now to the standard authority, its 
most obvious administrative virtue is that it 
separates entirely the accounts and operation 
of a self-supporting project from those of the 
tax-supported activities of government. It is a 
device which relates all of the costs—capital, 
managerial and operational—except the cost of 
supervising the authority itself, directly to the 
service or function performed. These costs may 
then be used as the basis for determining the 
price to be charged the users of the authority's 
services. In the absence of a subsidy, of course, 
the costs will be determinative of the minimum 
price charged.® 

When, therefore, it is decided by the policy- 
making organs of government to let the will- 
ingness of the using public to pay for a service 
be the sole measure for fixing the extent of the 
service provided, the standard authority should 
prove itself an administrative device well 
adapted to carry out this policy. 

The type of service most likely to be offered 
on this basis will be a commercial one—one 
comparable to that which might be undertaken 
by a private concern. And, indeed, some 689 
of the local authorities in active existence are 
municipal utility authorities, this constituting 
the largest single group in terms of function. 

For such purposes, the standard authority 


*In a multipurpose authority the costs need not deter- 
mine the price for any single service, as the example of the 
Port of New York Authority demonstrates, but will rather 
set a lower limit to the gross revenues which must be de- 
rived from all facilities together, unless in the authority’s 
charter a rule for apportionment of costs is established. 
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has some important additional advantages. 

The management and personnel practices ap- 
5 

propriate to such enterprises are often at vari- 


ance with the standard practices of American 
governmental administration, hampered as it is 
by traditions of overcaution. Because of its 
autonomy, an authority may be able to main- 
tain this variance from the procedures of its 
parent government with a minimum of fric- 
tion and of ill-feeling among employees. Freed 
from the more restrictive controls, its manage- 
ment can infuse the agency with an aggressive 
outlook and, if limited to one function or a re- 
lated group of functions, it will be able to con- 
centrate the attention and energies of its 
personnel on the tasks at hand more effectively 
than could a government department charged 
with a multitude of functions of which the 
commercial enterprise was only one. And be- 
cause its activities are commercial, unmixed 
with any strictly governmental functions, an 
authority may more readily obtain permission 
to operate beyond the jurisdictional lines of its 
parent government and into the territory of 
other political units. 

There is a benefit to be found in the pres- 
ence of a bondholder interest, also. The bond- 
holders will insist on adequate proof in advance 
that the proposed project will be self-support- 
ing, and will require that proper studies be 
made. They will press for early completion of 
the construction phase of the project in order 
to hasten the beginning of earnings and they 
will exercise some supervision to prevent, at 
the very least, gross departures from honesty 
and from economical operation. 

Not all of these advantages are found ex- 
clusively in authorities, but the standard au- 
thority combines them all. It is therefore ad- 
mirably suited to the operation of enterprises 
which are entirely self-supporting and for 
which public policy does not demand a subsidy 
for the maintenance of below-cost services, and 
which do require administrative techniques 
different from those normally employed in gov- 
ernment. A case can be made for their use in 
municipal utility systems, hydroelectric proj- 
ects, port terminal development projects and 
similar ventures. 


In practice, one finds that they are also used 
extensively for turnpike and bridge construc- 
tion and operation, for parking projects, and 
for other facilities connected with automobile 
transportation. It is difficult to deny that the 
standard authority is useful for these purposes. 
It ensures user payment of the total cost, it 
takes the whole question of constructing a par- 
ticular highway or bridge out of political pull- 
ing and hauling for state funds, and it has been 
shown in a number of instances to have done 
its work with greater dispatch than the cor- 
responding highway or public works depart- 
ment. 

Yet it is doubtful that, for these functions, an 
authority is necessary or even desirable. As to 
the necessity, even where revenue financing is 
needed to escape a debt limit, a number of 
states, notably Colorado, Connecticut and New 
Hampshire, have built toll roads and bridges 
with revenue financing through their own 
highway departments, and many cities have 
built their own fee-supported parking garages. 
There are no special administrative techniques 
peculiar to toll road construction, and no great 
enterprising spirit is needed to collect tolls. 

As to desirability, the chief objection is 
that the autonomy of the standard authority 
tends to hamper the integration of its planning 
into the overall scheme of transportation plan- 
ning in the area in which it operates. The lo- 
cation of motor vehicle transportation and 
parking facilities affects greatly the economy of 
the area concerned, and the location of en- 
trances and exits from these facilities must be 
coordinated with the general street layout and 
traffic flow pattern which it is desired to es- 
tablish. 

It is probable that the chief real reason be- 
hind the creation of most road, bridge, tunnel, 
ferry and parking authorities is revenue financ- 
ing. The use of a standard authority to achieve 
this end merely brings with it the remainder 
of the authority’s special characteristics as un- 
needed impedimenta. 

A different purpose is involved in the use 
of the standard authority for multifaceted proj- 
ects such as watershed development or com- 
bined port terminal and transportation facili- 





ties. In these there is apparent an intent to 
subsidize some operations from the revenue 
of others, and to provide a driving manage- 
ment unimpeded by the restraints imposed in 
legislative approval of the budget. A standard 
authority can be used to achieve these pur- 
poses, and its use can be justified by the pres- 
ence of some functions of a clearly commercial 
nature. But the problem of coordination with 
other governmental activities is just as pressing 
for these as for single-purpose road and bridge 
authorities; the decision to create such author- 
ities should be accompanied by a determina- 
tion to subject them to supervisory controls 
suffimaent to ensure coordinated planning. 


THE MANAGING AUTHORITY 

The usefulness of the managing authority 
is best seen by comparing it with the standard 
type. Where the standard authority must apply 
the measure of economic viability to both the 
financing and the operation of its projects, the 
managing authority need apply it only to their 
operation. Its lack of tax revenues requires it 
to keep operating costs and operating income 
in balance, but the amount, if any, which it 
contributes to the servicing of the debt in- 
curred in constructing its facilities can be ad- 
justed to suit the policy objectives of the parent 
government. This adjustment amounts to a 
subsidy of its service which does not relieve the 
authority of the burden of economical opera- 
tion, involves no parent government interfer- 
ence with its operating budget, and permits the 
same sort of independence in administration 
and management procedures which the stand- 
ard authority has. 

Since the parent government retains the fi- 
nancing or bond-issuing function to itself, it, 
rather than the bond market, holds the power 
of decision over whether or not a project is to 
be undertaken. This would seem sharply to 
separate the managing from the standard 
authority, but the difference is not as great as 
might appear. Many standard authorities are 
created to engage in one project only, and that 
of limited scope, so that the acts creating them 
are, in fact, decisions on the part of their parent 


governments to issue a fixed amount of reve- 
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nue debt. No power is given them to incur 
debt beyond the original issue, and any addi- 
tion to the project will require special legisla- 
tive authorization. For a number of other 
standard authorities the revenue bond power is 
held subject to a reserved power of approval 
which leaves the decision on their issuance in 
the hands of the parent government. 

The managing authority is not, therefore, 
very different from many standard authorities 
in this respect. But the lack of any revenue 
bond power at all does ensure parent govern- 
ment control of each new project, and this re- 
straint applies to all authorities in this class. 

Equally important is the fact that the parent 
government's retention of the bond-issuing 
function permits a flexibility in financing that 
may result in lower interest rates than an au- 
thority could obtain on its own credit. General 
obligation bonds can be used even though the 
intention may be to let their payment come 
from the revenues of the authority. Or, to make 
the matter more explicit, revenue-general obli- 
gations may be issued, with the parent govern- 
ment holding a contingent liability.* Protec- 
tion for the parent government can be ensured 
by an adequate system of controls over the 
authority. 

Either of these devices will, if the parent 
government's credit is good, tend to produce 
lower interest rates.® They will, moreover, per- 
mit the bonds to carry less restrictive conve- 
nants, with the result of allowing the authority 
to be more responsive to governmental or 
popular control. 

The managing authority, then, is a suitable 
form for a commercial undertaking under any 
one of three conditions: (1) when it is desir- 
able for the parent government to maintain 
control over the financing, or over the purposes 
for which investment is made; (2) when the 


‘The same result may be achieved through a parent 
government guarantee of standard authority revenue bonds, 
as has been done in a number of cases, but to do this may 
raise constitutional issues, such as those barely escaped by 
the New Jersey Highway Authority in Behnke v. New Jer- 
sey Highway Authority et al., Supreme Court of New Jersey, 
No. a-122, September Term, 1952, decided May 25, 1953. 

*There are instances in which the parent government's 
credit has been so poor that standard authorities have 
achieved cheaper interest rates than general obligations 
could bring. 
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parent government has adequate borrowing 
capacity, and it is desirable to free the author- 
ity from bondholder controls by the issuance 
of general obligation bonds or contingent gen- 
eral obligations; and (3) when a subsidy in the 
capital account is desirable and suitable as a 
means of leaving the authority free of the un- 
certainty and restraint that might attend an- 
other type of subsidy. In all of the above cases 
it will still be possible to take advantage of the 
managerial independence of the authority de- 
vice, and to compel it to cover its operating 
expenditures, at least, by charging adequate 
prices for its services. In the absence of bond- 
holder supervision, however, it may be neces- 
sary to reinforce those controls over the author- 
ity which induce efficiency of operation. 

Many existing municipal utility systems are 
now run with a degree of autonomy closely re- 
sembling that of a managing authority, and a 
number of them are clearly identifiable as 
members of this class—the Electric Power 
Board of Chattanooga, Tennessee, and the City 
Public Service Board of San Antonio, Texas, 
for example. The device may also be used for 
functions such as recreation, where the govern- 
ment is willing to bear the capital cost, but 
finds it wise to make a small charge on the users 
to cover maintenance, or to pay for such special 
services as ski tows, boating, and the use of 
swimming pools. Authority management will 
permit the extension or contraction of those 
special services in accordance with demand and 
with the vagaries of weather, without refer- 
ence to the limitations imposed in a legisla- 
tively-fixed budget. (This may be important 
in a state recreation facility if the legislature 
meets only biennially.) And if it be accepted 
that a good rule of thumb for allocating the 
costs of special recreation facilities is that the 
state should provide for their existence with 
tax monies, but that the users should pay for 
their operation, then the managing authority 
makes the application of that rule automatic. 

Other uses to which the managing authority 
has been put successfully have included the 


operation of municipal rapid transit, state 
liquor monopolies and state insurance and 
loan funds. 


JOINT AUTHORITIES 

Tre foregoing discussion has ignored the use 
of the authority as a device for joining two gov- 
ernments in a common enterprise—that is, the 
joint authority. This treatment has been de- 
liberate, for the manifest advantages of any in- 
strument for promoting cooperative action be- 
tween governments would tend to obscure the 
usefulness of the authority standing on its 
merits as an administrative device alone. 

The distinction between a single and a joint 
authority is as important and fundamental as 
that between a building and a standard author- 
ity. The merits of a joint authority are addi- 
tional to, and only partly dependent on, those 
of a single authority of the same type, for the 
purposes involved in setting up the two are not 
the same. The creation of a joint authority is 
an act of association between two or more gov- 
ernments. The joint authority is given a legal 
personality to permit it to function, and inde- 
pendence to minimize the amount of consulta- 
tion that must take place between the partici- 
pating governments in order to achieve any 
sort of action. By way of contrast, the creation 
of a single authority can be viewed as an act 
of dissociation; the legal personality is 
conferred in order to produce a separa- 
tion between the parent government and its 
agency. 

A joint authority must have revenues, of 
course, and therefore it can only be used to 
perform a function from which income may be 
derived, albeit it may come through contrac- 
tual relationships with its own parent govern- 
ments only. But the justification for its exist- 
ence need not depend on any requirement for 
special administrative procedures or account- 
ing methods. The performance of a function 
common to the participating governments is 
sufficient. Therefore its use for such purposes 
as the construction of interstate bridges or 
other transportation facilities is more accept- 
able than the employment of a similar device 
within the confines of a single governmental 
jurisdiction, in spite of the fact that the prob- 
lem of coordinating its plans with those of re- 
lated agencies is still present and is, indeed, 





aggravated by the number of jurisdictions in- 
volved. 

There are now in existence joint authorities 
of all of the types described except financing 
authorities. This exception one would have 
predicted, for a joint agency to finance a proj- 
ect would be the logical choice to construct it 
also. 


CAREFUL ADAPTATION NEEDED 

The description of the types of authority 
given here by no means exhausts the subject. 
Experimentation of state and local govern- 
ments with autonomous administration con- 
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tinues.® It is already apparent, however, that 
there are distinctive types of authority and 
distinctive uses to which these types may be 
put. Thus there is a range of adaptability 
within which governments may avail them- 
selves of those separate attributes of the author- 
ity which they find helpful in meeting particu- 
lar administrative situations. It is through 
careful adaptation alone that the optimum use 
of the authority device can be achieved. 

*See, for example, the proposals in: New York, Tempo- 
rary State Commission on Coordination of State Activities, 
Preliminary Staff Report on a Proposal for the Regional- 


ization of Existing Highway and Bridge Authorities, Legis- 
lative Document No. 24, January 5, 1955. 





The following pages describe a program of internships for graduate 
students and faculty members “designed to provide a scholarly 
bridge between theory and practice in state and local politics.” The 
program, conducted by the Citizenship Clearing House under a 
grant from the Ford Foundation, was launched last year and will 
continue for five years more. Its primary aim is to help make college 
research and instruction concerning state and local political life 
more vital. Rhoten A. Smith, the author of this paper, has served 
for three years as Director of the Citizenship Clearing House and 
Professor of Politics at New York University. On August I he 
becomes Dean of the College of Liberal Arts, Temple University. 


Toward Better College Instruction 
in State and Local Politics 


by Rhoten A. Smith 


[HE CirizENsHIP CLEARING House is dedicated 
to the improvement of the instruction and 
study of politics in American colleges and uni- 
versities. Under this rubric has been developed 
a wide range of nation-wide, state-wide, and 
campus-level activities, all designed to raise the 
general standards of political education and to 
prepare college men and women more effec- 
tively for participation in public affairs. 

A little more than a year ago CCH inaugu- 
rated a new nationally administered program 
under a special $700,000 grant from the Ford 
Foundation is specifically directed 
toward these general objectives. It is a six-year 
program, providing for graduate and faculty 
fellowships in state and local government. The 
purpose is to provide a scholarly bridge be- 
tween theory and practice in the study of state 
and local politics, primarily as a means of mak- 
ing research and instruction in these areas 
more vital. A corollary purpose is to demon- 
strate to political and administrative leaders 


which 


91? 


in the state and local fields the value of trained 
social scientists equipped to apply advanced 
social science methods to particular problems 
of government and politics. Finally, it is hoped 
that the fellowships will encourage the holders, 
throughout their academic careers, to spend 
portions of their time in active public service, 
first for the substantive contribution they can 
make, and secondly for the impact such service 
will have upon the relevance and vitality of 
their research and teaching. 


TO GAIN POLITICAL EXPERIENCE 


The unique feature of this particular pro- 
gram of the Citizenship Clearing House is its 
emphasis upon political assignments. The line 
between politics and administration, to use 
Goodnow’s terms, is a difficult one to draw, as 
is well known. On the other hand, however 
difficult it may be to disentangle the two ana- 
lytically, most students would agree that the 
governmental process includes two essentially 
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different functions: that of deciding what is to 
be done or not done (which may be called 
decision-making, policy-making, or, as here, 
simply ‘‘politics’’) and that of carrying out de- 
cisions which have been made (‘“‘administra- 
tion’). Most public officials are engaged in 
both functions, of course, even though the po- 
litical function may not be openly acknowl- 
edged. 

It seemed to the staff of the Clearing House 
that, although the use of the internship as part 
of the academic training in degree programs 
has grown significantly over the last two dec- 
ades, few if any programs attempted to empha- 
size the political aspect of state and local 
government. Most of such administrative man- 
agement courses, whether for the training of 
city managers or other governmental manage- 
ment positions, have tended to stress adminis- 
trative techniques. It is true enough that the 
“human relations” approach to administration 
bows in the direction of politics and also that 
the internship period in many cases no doubt 
provides, willy-nilly, informal instruction in 
politics. Many of the better executive develop- 
ment programs, too, have dealt in a sophisti- 
cated manner with the decision-making proc- 
ess; but these have been provided sparingly to 
practitioners in the state and local field. 

The deliberate purpose of this program of 
faculty and graduate internships, therefore, is 
to provide a political experience. Some assign- 
ments are sought with the top-level policy- 
maker in a state or community—the Governor 
or Mayor, and an understanding is reached 
that the Fellow is to be as close to the centers 
of political controversy as feasible. Other as- 
signments are made with an eye to placing the 
Fellow at some key point in the policy process— 
the budget agency, for example. In still other 
assignments, the Fellow is placed with an 
agency or officer dealing with a substantive 
policy area of crucial interest and importance; 
housing and urban renewal, for instance. 

In these ways it is the intention to guarantee 
that the experience of the Fellows is as in- 
tensely political as it can be made. It almost 
goes without saying that all assignments must 
be made on an individual basis and with con- 


siderable care, that prior understandings must 
be nurtured between the Fellow and the office 
to which he is assigned and between the Clear- 
ing House and the cooperating agency, and 
that the closest kind of supervision must be 
maintained by the Clearing House during the 
fellowship period. 

While the overall purpose of the program 
for the graduate students and the program for 
faculty members is the same, the two differ in 
a number of respects and are essentially sepa- 
rate programs. For this reason they are dealt 
with separately here. 


THE FACULTY PROGRAM 

The grant from the Ford Foundation pro- 
vides for the selection each year of approxi- 
mately five or six Faculty Fellows for assign- 
ments, normally, of twelve months’ duration. 
Those eligible for selection must be full-time 
members of the faculties of American colleges 
or universities in the fields of economics, law, 
political science, sociology, or other social 
sciences. The stipends are arranged to equal 
academic salary plus cost of living and travel 
allowances where needed. They are paid either 
in full by the Citizenship Clearing House or in 
part by CCH and in part by the office to which 
the Fellow is assigned. 

The Faculty Fellowship Program was in- 
augurated in February, 1960, with the assign- 
ment of a political scientist to the office of the 
Governor in each of four states. The first Fel- 
lows selected were Dr. Donald E. Hayhurst, 
Associate Professor at West Virginia Univer- 
sity, who served with Governor Cecil H. 
Underwood, Republican, of West Virginia; 
Dr. Conrad Joyner, Assistant Professor at 
Southwestern Louisiana University, assigned 
to the office of Governor Mark O. Hatfield, 
Republican, of Oregon; Dr. Joseph Maloney, 
Assistant Professor at Fordham University, 
who became an assistant to Governor Foster 
Furcolo, Democrat, of Massachusetts; and Dr. 
Joe R. Wilkinson, member of the faculty of the 
Social Science Foundation at the University of 
Denver, who served on the staff of Governor 
Stephen L. R. McNichols, Democrat, of Colo- 
rado. 
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In July, 1960, Dr. William M. Shear of Syra- 
cuse University began a year’s assignment with 
Governor Nelson A. Rockefeller of New York, 
and in February, 1961, Professor Frank A. Mes- 
plé of San Francisco State College, joined the 
staff of Governor Edmund G. Brown of Cali- 
fornia. In the fall of 1961 at least two more 
Faculty Fellows will begin their assignments. 
Dr. Bert E. Swanson of Hunter College will 
serve on the staff of the New York City Hous- 
ing Authority, assigned to the Housing Com- 
mission. It is anticipated that another professor 
will have a dual assignment with the office of 
Mayor in New York and Los Angeles, spending 
six months in each office to make a compara- 
tive study of the political process in two of the 
nation’s greatest cities. 


SCOPE OF ASSIGNMENTS 


Thus, the experience with the faculty pro- 
gram to date has been exclusively with Gover- 
nors’ offices, but more varied assignments will 
be incorporated soon. The assignments and the 
actual use made of the Fellows have varied in 
one important respect. The size of the staff of 


the Governor has been a variable affecting con- 
siderably the fellowship period. In general it 
may be said that the smaller the gubernatorial 
staff, the more personal contact the Fellow has 
had with the Governor, which in turn has led 
to a more confidential relationship between 
the Fellow and the Governor. In at least two 
cases, the Fellow has become one of the three 
or four most influential persons around the 
Governor—and this, it should be added, with 
the knowledge and apparent approval of other 
staff members close to the Chief Executive. In 
larger states the assignment of the Fellow tends 
to be more discrete and more regularized, and 
his closest relationship is with a high-level ad- 
ministrative aide rather than with the Gover- 
nor himself. In the latter cases the Fellow has 
enjoyed an unobstructed view of the political 
process, but has been to a somewhat greater ex- 
tent an observer of the process and to a lesser 
extent, or on a little lower level, an active par- 
ticipant in it. 

Otherwise, however, the experience of the 
Fellows has been similar in its overall aspects. 


All have been used as speech-writers; all have 
represented the Governor at various meetings. 
All have been involved in a legislative session, 
helping with the development of the Gover- 
nor’s legislative program and dealing with the 
intricate task of legislative relationships. Al- 
most all had major political responsibilities in 
last fall’s election campaign, either for the Gov- 
ernor himself or for other party candidates. 
Most have had the opportunity to travel widely 
with the Governor to the national conventions, 
to Governors’ meetings, and elsewhere. Some 
have had wider research duties than others, but 
all have had an opportunity to use the special 
skills of the social scientist. Some have been 
more concerned with specific administrative 
duties than others, but all have spent more 
time with political than with management 
problems. A number appear to have developed 
contacts which will make possible their con- 
tinuing part-time or sometime participation in 
government and politics. 

The basic assumption of the Faculty Fellow- 
ship program is that it will result in more 
knowledgeable and relevant, and therefore 
better, teaching. Only time will make possible 
the accurate testing of this hypothesis. One 
Fellow, who has returned to the classroom, re- 
ports that he has felt it necessary to reorganize 
and recast his lecture notes for his course in 
state and local government, although he has 
found that his experiences have tended to sup- 
port much of the theory on which his teaching 
has always rested. The important residual ef- 
fects for him have been the “feel” of the politi- 
cal process at the state level which he has ac- 
quired, and the increased confidence in dealing 
with his subject matter afforded by the fellow- 
ship experience. Another Fellow has indicated 
that he has lost a good deal of his unwarranted 
certitude in the field of his academic specialty: 
“. . . If nothing else, I have discovered that 
in contrast to the role of the professor in the 
classroom, a professor working on the staff of 
an elected official finds that his views are not 
always self-evident and must be explored with 
a greater depth and clarity [than that to which 
he is accustomed]. . .”” 

Holders of the Faculty Fellowship have been 
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asked to examine as self-consciously as possible 
the impact of the experience upon their subse- 
quent teaching and research. After six years it 
may be possible to assess with some accuracy 
the long-range effects of the fellowships. 


THE GRADUATE PROGRAM 


The first year of the Graduate Fellowship 
program has just been completed as of this 
writing. Six graduate students in the social sci- 
ences were chosen for the inaugural program 
from six institutions across the country. Thir- 
teen Graduate Fellowships have been selected 
for the second program, which will commence 
in September, 1961. In the remaining four 
years of the project it is expected that the num- 
ber of participants will be increased each year 
to an ultimate total perhaps as high as forty. 

While the general purpose of the graduate 
program is the same as that for faculty mem- 
bers—to contribute to better teaching and re- 
search in state and local government and poli- 
tics—there are several differences between the 
approaches of the two. In the first place, the 
graduate program is much more highly struc- 
tured than the faculty program. The graduate 
Fellows are brought together before and after 
their internship assignments in seminars held 
on a centrally located campus. The internship 
period of the graduate student is viewed pri- 
marily as an opportunity to pursue a specific 
and planned research project, generally in con- 
nection with the Fellow’s doctoral dissertation 
or master’s thesis. The Graduate Fellowship 
program itself, as a matter of fact, is being uti- 
lized as a laboratory project to determine the 
opportunities and limitations of the partici- 
pant-observer role for social science research. 
Finally, while the assignments of Graduate Fel- 
lows cover a broad field, efforts are being made 
to focus to some extent on two or three policy 
areas, so that the research of the Fellows may 
make some substantive contribution to the 
whole body of social science research. 

The program is open to graduate students 
(candidates for any graduate degree at any 
point in their graduate work) in any social sci- 
ence and to recent graduates of law schools. 
Except for attorneys, those selected must make 


arrangements for graduate credit at their home 
institutions for the fellowship program. The 
program runs for a quarter or a semester from 
mid-September. Stipends, ordinarily paid by 
CCH, are $400 per month, or a total of $2,000 
for students on the semester system and $1,600 
for those on the quarter system. Applicants are 
selected each year in the Spring for the follow- 
ing Fall. . 

The program commences with a pre-seminar 
and ends with a post-seminar, both of which 
were held the first year at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, under the direction of Norton E. Long, 
Professor of Political Science and Director of 
the Transportation Center at that institution. 
The purpose of the opening seminar, of five 
days, is to prepare the student for his intern- 
ship period, first, by examining carefully the 
role of the participant-observer and its possi- 
bilities; and second, by planning systematically 
with each student a strategy of research for his 
own particular project. Group sessions during 
the day are supplemented by individual con- 
ferences with the seminar staff during the even- 
ing. The staff of the seminar is made up of rec- 
ognized academic authorities in state and local 
politics and of professional officeholders in 
state and local government. 


FUNCTIONS AND ASSIGNMENTS 

One of the conclusions of the first pre-semi- 
nar held was that the internship experience 
ought to serve two functions: (1) to provide 
the student with the opportunity to gather re- 
search data, as a participant observer, at a cen- 
ter of decision-making on the state or local 
governmental or political level; and (2) to in- 
crease the competence and knowledge (and 
thereby the teaching and research potential) of 
the student through a period of supervised par- 
ticipation in an actual political situation. It 
was recognized that these two aims might not 
be wholly compatible, but it was agreed that 
they are equal objectives of the program and 
that every effort should be made to maximize 
the two values. 

The first “class” of CCH Graduate Fellows 
in 1960-61 were assigned to offices of the fol- 
lowing: Governor William G. Stratton of IIli- 
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nois, the legislative representative for Mayor 
Robert F. Wagner of New York City, the Com- 
missioner of Administration in Minnesota, the 
Indiana State Budget Commission, and the 
Township Manager in Cedar Grove, New Jer- 
sey. One Fellow held a joint assignment with 
the finance departments and urban renewal 
agencies in two Oregon cities. It is planned that 
assignments in 1961-62 will include the plan- 
ning office in Newark, New Jersey, to work on 
urban renewal; the office of Secretary of State 
of Oregon; the office of Governor in Illinois; 
the office of Comptroller in Michigan; the 
Mayor's office in Denver; and the headquarters 
of Democratic party factfons in Manhattan, 
New York. 

Special efforts are being exerted to place a 
number of the Fellows each year in an assign- 
ment where they can study a particular facet 
of two specific policy areas: the budget process 
and urban renewal. At this date none of the 


studies undertaken in connection with the 
graduate fellowship program has been com- 
pleted. As the studies emerge, however, it is 
planned that the Citizenship Clearing House 


will publish a number of them, or parts 
thereof, as demonstrations of the value of in- 
ternship participation for research purposes. 
It is also hoped that the experiences of the Fel- 
lows will ultimately provide the data for a 
publishable study of participation-observation 
as a social science research approach. 

The post-seminar period is designed to pro- 
vide the students with an opportunity to dis- 
cuss the accomplishments and problems of the 
internship period, to report on the progress 
of their research, and to plan, in consultation 
with the seminar staff, the presentation of their 
research results. The post-seminar period also 
is utilized as an evaluation session out of which 
emerge changes in format of the overall pro- 
gram. 


A TEACHING DEVICE 

In addition to the program described here, 
the Citizenship Clearing House has operated 
for a number of years a National Committee 
Faculty Fellowship program and an under- 
graduate political internship program, the lat- 
ter financed by a special grant from the Mau- 
rice and Laura Falk Foundation. Moreover, in 
the summer of 1960 in cooperation with the 
Eagleton Institute, CCH sponsored a Conven- 
tion Fellowship program for faculty members 
at the two national nominating conventions, 
under a grant from the Ford Foundation. The 
last-mentioned project is expected to result in 
a study of several of the delegations at the two 
1960 conventions, to be published by the 
Eagleton Institute. Since the action program 
of the Clearing House was inaugurated in 
1951, the internship as a teaching device and 
as a means of contributing to better teaching 
and research has come to play an increasingly 
important role in the total program of CCH, 
and it is fair to assume that it will continue to 
expand. 

This experience with internships has demon- 
strated to the staff of the Clearing House and 
to numerous political scientists throughout the 
country the educational value of supervised 
involvement in the political process. The po- 
litical community is the laboratory of the po- 
litical scientist; it is obvious to many that it 
is no more possible to teach politics adequately 
without utilizing this laboratory extensively 
than it would be to try to teach physics without 
a laboratory. Thus, the political internship 
program of the Citizenship Clearing House, 
like the other projects sponsored by the organi- 
zation, is dedicated to improved instruction 
and learning in the social sciences through sys- 
tematic utilization of the laboratory method 
of learning. 
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